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General  Introduction 


The  Course  of  Study  in  the  Work  of  the  Modem  School. 


Everywhere  courses  of  study  in  the  various  subjects  are  under 
criticism,  or  are  in  process  of  revision.  This  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  in  the  opinion  of  school  authorities,  generally,  the  course 
of  study  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  process  of  education. 
To  question  the  inclusion  of  a  subject  in  the  curriculum,  or  the 
content  of  the  course  in  any  subject,  is  to  raise  at  once  the  question 
of  aims  and  objectives  in  the  whole  educational  s-cheme.  An  at- 
tempt to  revise  a  curriculum  or  to  re-write  a  course  of  study  always 
results  in  at  least  a  re-examination  of  the  ends  being  sought 
through  this  instrumentality.  Assuming  that  the  only  source  of 
material  to  be  included  in  the  curriculum  is  in  the  results  obtained 
by  the  race  in  its  attempt  to  solve  its  problems  up  to  this  moment, 
it  at  once  becomes  apparent  that  the  exact  nature  of  any  curricu- 
lum is  the  result  of  somebody's  attempt  to  make  a  selection  from 
the  great  body  of  race  experience.  Intelligent  selection  can  be 
made  only  when  intentional,  definite  and  well  defined  purposes 
are  clearly  in  mind. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  curriculum  to  put  children  in  pos- 
session of  their  great  intellectual  heritage.  This  can  be  best  in- 
terpreted to  the  child  when  it  is  regarded  as  a  summary  of  the 
"solutions  of  its  various  problems  which  the  race  has  devised  up  to 
the  present  moment.  It  must,  however,  do  more  than  this.  Not 
only  must  the  child  be  made  acquainted  with  the  steps  by  which 
we  have  won  our  present  position,  but  it  must  be  assisted  to  an 
intelligent  participation  in  the  various  activities  inevitable  to  our 
present  social  organization.  Selection  of  desirable  experiences 
must  be  made  from  all  the  possible  activities  which  present  them- 
selves in  the  everyday  life  of  the  child.  Thus,  many  types  of  ex- 
perience valuable  in  themselves  must  be  passed  by,  simply  because 
there  are  others  more  universally  desirable.  Conscious  curriculum- 
making  implies  the  intentional  selection  of  material  and  activities 
which,  together,  will  result  in  desirable  changes  in  behavior  and 
the  development  of  wholesome  attitudes  and  ideals.  Such  is  the 
point  of  view  from  which  the  course  has  been  written. 

At  the  initial  meeting  of  the  General  Committee,  the  Minister 
of  Education  described  its  task  in  these  words: 


The  Department  welcomes  the  opportunity  of  consultation 
with  and  advice  from  the  representative  persons  who  have  been 
named  by  their  respective  organizations  to  form  the  personnel  of 
this  committee.  Momentous  matters  must  come  before  the  com- 
mittee for  consideration  and  recommendation  if  it  is  to  realize  to 
the  full  the  possibilities  of  its  unique  opportunity.  It  must  deter- 
mine the  subjects  which  are  of  most  worth  to  Alberta  boys  and 
girls.  It  must  plan  a  course  which  will  make  any  other  than  thor- 
ough work  and  the  development  of  habits  of  industry  impossible, 
no  matter  what  subjects  have  to  be  sacrificed.  The  new  course 
must  be  flexible  and  easily  adaptable  to  the  varying  needs  of  the 
children  of  all  parts  of  the  Province.  The  curriculum  must  be 
made  to  contribute  its  full  share  to  the  development  of  character, 
right  attitudes  and  good  citizenship  in  Alberta  youth.  Finally  the 
committee  must  produce  a  piece  of  work  which  will  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  public  for  an  education  which  is  more  practical,  that 
will  appeal  to  educators  as  sound  pedagogically  and  command  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  thousands  of  people  in  this  Province 
who  are  interested  in  education. 

In  general  the  thought  has  been  that  the  Course  of  Study  must 
be  a  definite  handbook  and  guide  to  the  teacher  in  interpreting 
the  various  subjects.  The  authors  were  urged  to  so  organize  and 
write  their  courses  as  to  afford  inspiration  to  the  teachers  as  they 
used  them.  To  this  and  not  only  has  the  general  scope  of  the 
work  been  clearly  indicated  in  each  case,  but  the  ends  to  be  sought 
have  been  set  forth  in  considerable  detail,  and  suggestions  in- 
cluded as  to  how  material  and  experiences  may  be  consciously  used 
in  the  development  of  desirable  habits.  Where  possible,  standards 
of  achievement  have  been  included  for  the  guidance  of  the  teach- 
ers, and  minimum  requirements  set  down.  Methods  and  proce- 
dures of  proven  worth  have  been  recommended,  and  references 
both  as  to  pedagogical  and  subject  matter  helps  have  been  sup- 
plied, in  order  that  the  teacher's  task  of  teaching  well  so  many 
subjects  may  be  lightened. 

In  the  very  nature  of  the  case  a  course  of  study  so  prepared 
demands  more  than  an  occasional  reference  to  ascertain  the  limits 
of  work  for  each  grade.  Each  course  should  be  studied  until  the 
teacher  has  mastered  the  fundamental  point  of  view  in  it.  Only 
then  wfll  the  aims,  objectives  and  outcomes  towards  which  he  is 
to  work  in  all  he  does  with  the  children  become  clear. 


The  General  Plan  of  Revision. 

In  this  revision  the  following  subjects  are  considered  as  funda- 
mental: English  (including  Reading,  Literature,  Composition, 
Spelling  and  Grammar);  Arithmetic;  Elementary  Science  (in- 
cluding Nature  Study,  Geography,  Hygiene,  and  Agriculture) ; 
Writing;  and  Citizenship  (including  History,  Civics,  and  Ethics). 
Promotion  examinations  are  to  be  based  on  these  subjects  The 
secondary  group  includes  the  following  subjects:  Music,  Physical 
Education,  and  Industrial  Arts  (Art,  Manual  Arts  and  Household 
Economics) . 


Directive  Courses. 

In  each  subject  the  material  has  been  organized,  with  the  first 
six  grades  as  a  unit.  This  was  done  in  order  that  greater  flexi- 
biHty  might  be  possible  to  a  number  of  schools  through  the  pro- 
vision of  optional  courses.  In  Grades  VII  and  VIII  the  great 
body  of  material  is  of  standard  character,  and  common  to  all,  but 
considerable  choice  is  allowed  in  selecting  the  balance.  The  con- 
stants, which  are  to  occupy  80%  of  the  time,  are  as  follows:  Eng- 
lish, Arithmetic,  Geography,  Citizenship,  Writing,  Music,  and 
Physical  Education. 

The  directive  or  optional  courses  are  to  occupy  20%  of  the 
time,  and  are  organized  as  follows: 

(a)  The  General  Course — Manual  Arts  or  Household  Econo- 

mics, Agriculture,  Art. 

(b)  The  Agricultural  Course — Agriculture,  Art. 

(c)  The  Language  Course — Manual  Arts  or  Household  Eco- 

nomics, French,  Art. 

(d)  Industrial  Course — Girls:  Household  Economics,  Art. 

Boys:  Manual  Arts,  Art. 

(e)  Commercial  Course — Commercial  Subjects,  Art. 

All  courses  are  of  equal  value,  and  admit  the  successful  stu- 
dent equally  readily  to  the  secondary  school. 

Distribution  of  Time. 

On  the  basis  of  a  week  of  1,500  minutes  the  following  is  sug- 
gested as  a  fair  distribution  of  time : 

Arithmetic 225  Minutes 

English — 

Reading  and  Literature  . .   300 
Language  and  Composition  200 

Spelling    100 

600 

Citizenship   125 

Writing   100 

Elementary  Science 170         " 

Music   75 

Industrial  Arts    125         " 

Physical  Education 80         " 

1500  Minutes 

The  allotments  given  above  are  to  include  both  teaching  and 
seat-time  on  a  given  subject. 

The  complete  Course  of  Study  is  to  appear  in  three  parts : 

Part      I — English  and  Citizenship. 

Part    II — Arithmetic,  Elementary  Science,  Industrial  Arts, 

Writing. 
Part  III — Music,  Physical  Education,  the  Directive  Courses. 

7. 


Music 


INTRODUCTORY. 

In  drafting  the  course  in  Music  it  has  been  found  desirable  to 
prepare  a  special  outline  for  use  in  rural  schools.  The  small  num- 
ber of  pupils  of  similar  development  made  a  grouping  other  than 
by  grades  desirable.  The  outline  for  rural  schools  will  be  found 
immediately  at  the  close  of  the  outline  by  grades. 

Scope. 

The  course  in  Music  consists  of  rote  songs,  ear-training,  prog- 
ressive mastery  of  the  elements  of  notation,  sight-singing  (includ- 
ing exercises  in  the  various  problems  of  tune  and  time),  voice 
culture,  expression,  and  song  interpretation.  An  adjunct  not  as 
yet  required,  though  earnestly  recommended  where  equipment  is 
available,  is  the  teaching  of  specific  music  appreciation  through 
the  presentation  by  phonographic  records,  or  instrumental  per- 
formance, of  examples  of  the  various  types,  forms,  and  styles  of 
musical  composition. 

Aim. 

The  object  is  to  develop  in  the  pupil  an  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion and  enjoyment  of  good  music,  a  musical  and  expressive  voice, 
the  ability  to  read  music  of  moderate  difficulty  at  sight  and  the 
power  of  musical  interpretation.  The  aesthetic  sense  is  thus 
awakened  and  cultivated,  the  emotions  trained  to  lofty  expression 
and  the  mind  disciplined  through  the  simultaneous  exercise,  in 
sight-singing,  of  various  mental  faculties.  A  discriminating  musi- 
cal taste  is  cultivated.  Incidentally,  music  should  aid  language  by 
improving  articulation  and  by  imparting  flexibility  and  express- 
iveness.   It  gives  force  to  the  sentiment  of  poetry. 

General  Method. 

Rote-singing  in  the  Primary  Grades  gives  the  child  a  musical 
experience  and  an  appreciation  of  melody  and  rhythm.  The 
songs  should  be  progressively  arranged  in  point  of  melodic  and 
rhythmic  features,  beginning  with  songs  based  on  the  tonic  chord 
and  containing  no  divided  beats.  Repetition  of  phrase  should  be 
a  feature  of  the  earlier  songs.  It  is  advisable  that  the  songs  lie 
comfortably  within  the  compass  from  D  (first  space  below)  to  F 
(fifth  staff  line).  The  soft,  sweet  use  of  the  voice  resulting  in 
light,  buoyant  tone  known  as  "head  tone''  should  be  cultivated 
from  the  beginning  and  a  very  smooth  carrying  of  the  voice  along 
the  phrases.     Moreover,  the  poetry  should  be  progressive,   and 
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should  at  all  times  centre  in  the  child's  interests.  Individual  sing- 
ing should  be  begun  and  made  a  custom  throughout  the  succeed- 
ing grades.  In  Grade  II  attention  is  confined  in  the  first  part  of 
the  year  to  an  ear-analysis  of  songs  learned  in  Grade  I  with  respect 
to  their  rhythmical  character,  phrasal  construction,  melodic  shape 
or  contour.  The  children  through  exercise  in  keen  listening,  are 
brought  into  conscious  recognition  of  the  features  of  rise  and  fall 
in  tune  direction,  repetition  of  phrase  in  tune  construction,  and 
the  different  accent-patterns  in  music,  and  -can  physically  repre- 
sent the  first  and  third  of  these.  In  the  second  part  of  the  year 
the  staff  and  notation  are  introduced  and  developed  through  ob- 
servation of  the  notation,  on  a  chart,  of  short  and  familiar  rote 
songs.  By  means  of  practices  developed  out  of  this,  independent 
reading  from  the  staff  is  reached  in  the  latter  part  of  this  grade. 
Individual  work  should  be  developed  in  all  grades.  There  should 
be  an  abundance  of  rote  songs  taught  in  Grades  II  and  III,  gradu- 
ally increasing  in  length  and  in  melodic  and  rhythmic  interest. 
Only  the  very  slightest  theoretical  work  should  be  done  before 
Grade  IV.  Simple  rounds  may  be  begun  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Third  Grade  and  simple  two-part  exercises  towards  the  end  of  the 
Fourth.  Tune  and  time  drills,  oral  and  written  dictation  and 
specific  voice  exercises  should  feature  strongly  in  Grade  V  and  in 
the  succeeding  grades.  Two-part  singing  should  be  established  in 
Grade  V.  The  chromatic  tones  should  be  gradually  introduced, 
beginning  with  the  "sharp-fourth"  and  "flat-seventh"  degrees. 
All  the  "sharp-chromatics"  along  with  the  "flat-seventh"  degree 
should  be  used  in  their  simpler  melodic  relations  in  Grade  V  and 
the  complete  chromatic  scale  in  Grade  VI. 

The  equally  divided  beat  should  be  introduced  not  later  than 
the  beginning  of  Grade  V,  and  developing  out  of  this  the  half-beat 
extension  as  exemplified  in  the  dotted  quarter  and  eighth-note 
(the  quarter-note  receiving  the  beat).  In  Grade  VI  the  unequally 
divided  beat  is  introduced  with  intensifying  of  practice  on  the 
previous  time  problems. 

In  theory  the  pitch-names  of  the  lines  and  spaces  of  the  staff' 
are  taught  in  Grade  IV  and  naming  the  key  from  the  position  of 
do.  In  Grade  V,  the  memorization  of  the  key  signatures  of  the 
nine  common  keys.  In  Grade  VI,  the  correct  writing  of  the  said 
key  signatures  in  the  treble  clef.  Recognition  of  simple  key 
change  or  modulation  and  adjustment  of  the  sol-fa  tone  names  in 
accordance  therewith. 

Simple  three-part  singing  should  be  begun  in  Grade  VII. 
Developments  in  tune  problems  in  this  grade  consist  of  skips  to 
and  from  the  chromatic  tones  and  further  modulations.  Under 
the  heading  of  time  the  new  work  is  the  quarter  divisions  of  the 
pulse,  triplets,  the  half-note  beat  and  nine-pulse  measure.  In 
theory,  distinguishing  of  the  minor  key  and  minor  key  signatures. 
Part  singing  should  form  the  bulk  of  the  practical  work. 

In  Grade  VIII  three-part  singing  should  receive  very  consider- 
able attention.  The  bass  clef  should  be  taught  and  where  there  is 
a  sufficient  number  of  changed  voices  amongst  the  boys,  easy  four- 


part  material  taken  up.  This  work  should  be  supplemented  by 
many  practices  in  reading  music  at  sight  with  words,  or  using  a 
common  syllable  like  loo  or  laa  and  without  utterance  of  the  sol-fa 
syllables.  Individual  singing  should  be  continually  developed 
tifirough  all  grades.  This  is  effected  in  part-music  by  duets  and 
trios. 

In  all  grades  the  better  voices  should  be  given  seats  towards 
the  rear  of  class,  graduated  down  to  the  poorer  voices  towards  the 
front. 


OUTUNE  OF  WORK 


GRADE  I. 


Rote  singing  only.  Not  less  than  twenty  songs  to  be  taught 
during  the  year,  including  action,  nature,  season,  and  lullaby 
songs.  In  the  action  songs  no  strained  or  elaborate  movements 
are  to  be  used. 

The  aim  is  to  cultivate  a  fondness  for  singing,  an  appreciation 
of  beauty  in  melody  and  purity  in  tone  quality.  The  desired 
sweetness  of  tone  may  be  obtained  through  soft  singing  (not 
hushed),  smooth  passing  from  tone  to  tone,  correct  shaping  of  the 
lips,  and  adhering  to  the  key  in  which  the  songs  are  written.  The 
teacher's  example  is  all-important  here.  The  teacher  should, 
herself,  cultivate  the  desired  light  ^'head-tone." 

The  songs  should  possess  melodic  charm,  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness of  appeal.  Song  collections  should  display  a  variety  of  key 
and  rhythm. 

No  conscious  attention  need  be  given  to  breathing,  but  if  the 
children  sit  easily,  backs  straight,  forearms  to  elbow  point  resting 
on  desk,  palms  downwards,  the  breathing  will  be  correct. 

Monotones  and  tone-dull  pupils  to  receive  special  attention. 
Occupying  the  front  seats,  they  should  sing  and  listen  in  alternate 
stanzas.  Good  voices  sing  a  phrase  or  a  figure  of  tones,  monotones 
imitate;  they  may  practice  light  humming  on  high  tones  to  dis- 
cover the  ''upper  story"  of  their  voices. 

Recommended  Song  Collections. 

Progressive  Music  Series,  Book  I  (W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.,  82  Spa- 
dina  Avenue,  Toronto). 

Priw.ary  Melodies  (Ginn  &  Co.,  2301  Prairie  Avenue, 
Chicago). 

Murdoch's  Easy  Song-book  (Murdoch,  Murdoch,  &  Co.,  Hut- 
ton  House,  81  Clerkenwell  Road,  E.C.,  London,  Eng.). 

Riley  &  Gaynor:  Songs  of  the  Child  World  (Clayton  F.  Sum- 
my  Co.,  64  E.  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago). 
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Special  Directions  for  Treatment  of  Monotones. 

In  addition  to  the  suggestions  for  the  treatment  of  monotones 
given  in  connection  with  the  outline  of  work  for  Grade  I,  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  found  to  be  helpful : 

1.  Calling  a  playmate,  Charlie  or  Harry,  three  times  and 
somewhat  vigorously  on  the  tones  do-so,  pitching  it  about  the  key 
of  G.  Then  select  two  or  three  slightly  higher  pitches  of  the  do-so 
interval  sung  to  Charlie  or  Harry.  Then  use  in  the  same  vigorous 
manner  and  on  the  same  pitches  the  phrase  'Top  goes  the  gun," 
singing  this  whole  phrase  first  on  do,  and  then  on  so.  This  device 
sometimes  startles  monotones  into  the  use  of  the  head  voice,  then 
when  once  experienced  it  may  be  easily  reproduced. 

2.  Imitating  a  siren  whistle  by  sliding  the  voice  up  an  octave 
and  back. 

3.  Imitating  the  tooting  of  an  engine  whistle  by  singing 
Toot-toot-too  Moot-toot  on  do,  then  on  so  by  imitating  the  teach- 
er's example. 

4.  A  row  of  monotones  stand  facing  the  class,  leaving  suffi- 
cient space  between  them  for  another  group  of  children,  who 
should  represent  the  best  singers  in  the  class,  to  stand  in  such  a 
position  as  to  sing  directly  into  the  ears  of  the  monotones.  The 
whole  class  sings  a  phrase  of  a  song,  the  selected  group  of  singers 
repeats  it  softly  into  the  ears  of  the  monotones,  the  monotones 
attempt  an  imitation  of  it. 


V      GRADE  II. 

First  Half  of  Year. 

1.  Rote  songs  of  greater  length  and  of  greater  melodic  and 
rhythmic  interest  than  taught  in  Grade  I.  Not  less  than  twenty 
of  such  songs  during  the  year. 

2.  (a)  Practice  in  reacting  to  the  rhythmical  impulses  of 
music  by  clapping  (right  hand  upon  left)  or  swinging  the  hand 
with  correct  time-beating  movements  while  singing  and  thus  dis- 
covering the  difference  of  accent  grouping  in  different  tunes.  A 
careful  selection  of  2-pulse,  3-pulse,  4-pulse,  and  slow  6-pulse 
should  be  made  from  those  songs  taught  in  Grade  I  and  others, 
and  used  in  this  way.  This  work  should  be  developed  until  the 
class  can,  on  hearing  new  tunes  sung  with  la  recognize  and  name 
their  measurement,  using  the  word  "twos"  for  two-pulse,  "threes" 
for  three-pulse,  etc. 

{h)  Training  in  recognition  of  rise  and  fall  in  melody.  As 
class  sings  they  may  trace  in  the  air  with  the  index  finger  of  the 
right  hand  the  shape  of  the  melody.  Teacher  may  delineate  on 
the  blackboard. 

(c)  Comparison  of  phrases  as  to  similarities  or  dissimilarities 
of  melody.  First,  discover  the  number  of  phrases.  The  first  one 
may  be  called  A,  and  all  other  identical  phrases  called  by  the  same 
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name.  If  the  second  is  different  it  is  called  B,  the  next  different 
one  called  C,  and  so  on.  Phrases  partly  different  may  be  called 
A,  B  or  C  modified.  This  work  should  be  done  through  singing 
with  a  common  syllable,  as  loo  or  la,  not  the  words. 

Second  Half  of  Year. 

The  first  steps  in  the  development  of  experience  with  notation 
to  begin  here.  From  six  to  ten  charts  of  simple  songs,  containing 
no  divided  beats  or  chromatic  tones,  should  be  made  on  cardboard 
sheets  about  2  ft.  by  3  ft.  in  size.  The  charts  should  be  made  so 
carefully  as  to  appear  like  enlarged  photographs  of  the  songs  as 
printed  in  the  book,  and  should  be  selected  from  the  first  music 
text-book  to  be  used.  Half  of  them  should  have  the  key-note  on 
a  line,  and  half  of  them  on  a  space.  These  songs  should  have 
been  previously  learned  by  rote.  The  teacher  now  points  to  the 
notes  and  sings  the  sol-fa  syllable  names  until  the  children  can 
imitate  correctly.  Through  practices  developing  out  of  this,  the 
relative  position  of  the  scale  notes  on  the  staff  are  learned,  no  mat- 
ter where  do's  position  is.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  pupils 
should  be  able  to  read  at  sight  with  the  sol-ja  tone  names  the  sim- 
plest of  the  sight  reading  songs  from  the  first  text-book. 

Eote  songs  are  continued  as  in  the  first  part  of  the  year. 

Recommended  song  collections:     same  as  listed  for  Grade  I. 

Text-book:     Book  I  of  the  authorized  Music  Readers. 


GRADE  III. 

While  rote  singing  is  still  an  important  portion  of  the  music 
study  in  this  grade,  sight-singing  must  of  necessity  assume  a 
prominent  place  if  the  developments  in  the  succeeding  grades  are 
to  attain  to  a  reasonable  and  ''worth  while''  objective. 

In  every  piece  of  sight-reading  work  undertaken,  the  teacher 
cannot  do  better  than  to  apply  the  modern  approved  methods  used 
in  oral  reading.  Success  in  this  work  will  accrue  if  correct  habits 
are  formed  at  this  early  stage.  The  most  important  habit  to  be 
formed  is  that  of  steady,  even  procedure  through  the  phrases  of 
each  exercise  undertaken.  This  is  secured  by  a  perfectly  regular 
tapping  above  the  notes,  the  eye  travelling  a  little  ahead  of  the 
notes  being  sung.  Take  new  songs  and  exercises  phrase  by  phrase, 
and  let  all  understand  that  the  time  must  be  kept  right,  even 
though  mistakes  occur  in  the  tune  or  the  naming  of  the  notes. 
The  time  is  kept  right  by  steady,  even  tapping  with  the  forefinger 
of  the  right  hand  above  the  notes.  The  pupils  learned  in  the 
Grade  II  charts  which  notes  always  receive  two  taps,  three  taps, 
or  four  taps.  By  the  habit  of  always  looking  a  little  ahead  of 
where  they  are  singing,  the  tune  and  the  correct  syllable  names 
will  more  likely  be  right.  There  should  be  no  hesitating,  stopping, 
or  retracing.  The  pupils  must  be  taught  to  "strike  the  stride"  of 
their  music  even  as  they  do  in  learning  to  walk  or  skate,  then  the 
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rhythmical  work  done  in  Grade  II  Junior  will  be  felt  as  a  gain  to 
them.  Individual  sight-singing  should  be  heard  down  the  rows. 
An  exercise  should  be  sung  correctly  in  all  particulars  before  the 
next  is  begun.  The  method  of  stopping  the  class  for  every  mis- 
take made  causes  anticipation  of  trouble,  and  breeds  both  antag- 
onism in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  towards  such  work  and  sceptic- 
ism in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  as  to  its  possibility. 

The  sight-singing  material  should  embody  only  1-beat,  2-beat, 
3-beat  and  4-beat  notes  and  rests,  the  quarter  note  receiving  the 
beat,  and  no  chromatic  notes.  Book  I  of  the  text-book  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupils.  Modulator  pointing  and  oral  dictation.  In 
the  latter  the  teacher  dictates  groups  of  three,  four,  and  five  tones 
and  after  giving  the  tone  for  do,  class  responds  in  correct  tune. 
The  correct  form  of  modulator  is  shown  at  the  foot  of  this  page. 
Present  the  modulator  on  the  blackboard,  written  vertically. 

The  following  simple  rules  to  be  taught  for  finding  the  posi- 
tion of  the  do  chord  tones  from  the  key  signatures  of  the  nine 
common  keys  (those  from  one  to  four  sharps^  from  one  to  four 
flats  and  the  key  of  G). 

The  last  sharp  is  on  the  ti  position. 

The  last  flat  is  on  the  fa  position. 

This  is  not.  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  theoretical  teaching.  It  is 
simply  a  device  for  finding  the  position  of  the  keynote  which  is  necessary 
for  practice.  The  statement  may  be  made  that  the  sharps  or  flats  are  there 
to  tell  us  where  do  is,  but  no  attempt  should  be  made  in  this  grade  to  ex- 
plain the  derivation  of  the  key  signatures  or  have  the  class  memorize  them, 
nor  need  any  reference  be  made  to  the  pitch  (letter)  names  of  the  staff 
positions. 

The  value  names  of  the  notes.  Teach  only  those  in  practice 
in  this  grade — quarter,  half,  dotted-half,  whole.  The  quarter, 
half,  and  whole  rest. 

The  mental  effects  of  the  tones  in  scale  relationship  with 
particular  attention  to  the  following:  Do,  strong  and  firm;  so, 
clear  and  bright ;  mi,  calm  and  peaceful ;  ti,  sharp,  urgently  wish- 
ing to  rise  to  do;  fa,  gloomy  and  desolate,  wishing  to  fall  to  mi. 
Singing  all  scale  tones  from  hand  signs.  For  these  the  teacher  is 
advised  to  refer  to  The  Standard  Course  in  Tonic  Sol-Fa  Method, 
by  John  Curwen. 

Ear-training  Exercises:  The  teacher  sings  a  short  group  of 
tones,  using  the  syllable  loo  or  la,  individuals  to  respond  with  the 
correct  syllable  names. 

Easy  written  dictation  exercises:  The  pupils  write  the  notes 
for  a  short  group  of  tones  sung  by  the  teacher  after  the  key  signa- 
ture is  given. 

Continued  rote-songs,  taught  from  the  rote-song  section  of 
their  music  readers,  the  pupils  observing  the  notes  while  learning 
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by  rote,  and  thus  gaining  some  idea  of  the  notation  of  new  tune 
and  time  features  that  will  later  on  receive  formal  study. 

Other  rote  songs  from  the  collections  listed  for  Grades  I  and 
II,  and  also  from  Lilts  and  Lyrics,  by  Riley  and  Gaynor  (Clayton 
F.  Summy  Co.,  64  E.  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago),  and  The  World 
of  Makc-Believe,  by  Alfred  Moffatt  (Schirmer  &  Co.,  New  York). 

Simple  two-part  and  three-part  rounds. 

Text-book :    Book  I  of  the  authorized  Music  Readers. 


GRADE  IV. 

Texto. 

Authori,zed  Music  Reader,  Book  I. 

Modulator  and  oral  dictation  drills,  the  pupils  singing  with 
loo  or  la,  as  well  as  with  the  sol-fa  syllables. 

Ear-training. 

(a)  Tune:  Recognizing  and  singing  with  syllables  groups  of 
from  four  to  seven  tones,  sung  with  loo  or  la  by  the  teacher. 

(6)  Time:  Naming  the  relative  lengths  of  tones  heard  in  a 
short  phrase  sung  by  teacher,  and  containing  no  divided  beats. 

Time. 

The  eighth  note  as  the  beat-note  in  three-eight  and  six-eight 
time. 

Two  equal  tones  to  the  beat.  The  pupils  having  acquired  the 
habit  of  steady  tapping  will  easily  solve  this  time  problem  by 
singing  the  second  of  the  two  notes  on  the  lift  of  the  finger.  It  is 
important  that  there  be  no  jerkiness  about  this  action;  there 
should  be  as  much  time  occupied  in  the  rise  as  in  the  fall  of  the 
finger. 

Tune. 

Sharp-four  (fi)  and  flat-seven  (te)  taught  in  modulator  and 
oral  dictation  drills  in  the  simplest  relations  so-fi-so  and  la-te-la. 
These  may  respectively  be  compared  to  the  familiar  inflection 
do-ti-do  and  mi-fa-mi. 

The  teaching  of  the  above  problems  may  be  effectively  aided 
by  reference  to  previously  taught  rote-songs  containing  examples 
of  them.  The  problem  may  then  be  isolated  and  practised  upon, 
then  detected  in  new  rote  songs. 

Written  Dictation. 

When  time  can  be  found  for  it,  written  dictation  exercises  will 
impress  with  a  special  thoroughness  the  relativity  of  the  st£iff  note 
positions  and  the  notation  of  time  values.  The  teacher  sings  short 
groups  of  tones  with  syllables  and  in  definite  measurement,  the 
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key  signatures  shown  on  the  blackboard ;  the  pupils  write  in  cor- 
rect time  values  and  staff  position.  While  this  is  not  required,  it 
is  included  in  the  work  of  this  grade  as  a  recommended  practice. 

Theory. 

Application  of  pitch  names  to  the  lines  and  spaces  of  the  staff. 
Naming  the  key  by  finding  the  location  of  do.  In  the  case  of  the 
key  of  E  flat  for  instance,  by  counting  down  from  the  last  flat  (fa) 
do  is  found  on  the  first  line  which  is  E,  then  by  reason  of  a  fiat 
being  on  the  upper  E  position  in  the  signature,  the  key  is  called 
E'flat. 

Rote  Songs. 

Not  less  than  one  rote  song  a  month,  learned  preferably  with 
the  music  exhibited  and  including  folk  and  national  songs  such 
as  ''0  Canada,"  "Blue  Bells  of  Scotland,"  "The  Old  Folks  at 
Home,"  "Rule  Britannia,"  etc. 


GRADE  V. 

Texts. 

Authorized  Music  Reader,  Book  II. 

Modulator  and  Oral  Dictation  Drills. 

Add  to  the  modulator  the  sharp  and  flat  intermediate  notes  as 
shown  at  the  foot  of  this  page  (to  be  presented  vertically  on  black- 
board). When  the  name  of  the  note  ends  in  i  it  is  pronounced 
as  e  and  when  ending  in  e  it  is  pronounced  as  a.  Use  all  except 
fi  and  te  in  the  simplest  progression  only,  as  mi-ri-mi,  so-le-so. 
Use  fi  and  te  not  only  in  simplest  progression,  but  also  with  easy 
skips  from  and  to  them  as  mi-fi-so;  so-fi-mi;  so^fi-fa-mi;  mi-fa-fiso; 
do-te-la;  do-ti-te-la;  la-te-U-do;  so-te-lorti-do .  These  notes  to  be 
practised  from  staff  notation  in  their  simplest  progression,  so-fi-so, 
la-te-la. 

Ear-training. 

(a)  Tune:  As  set  for  Grade  IV  and  including  an  occasional 
/?'  and  te. 

(b)  Time:  As  set  for  Grade  IV  and  including  occasional  di- 
vided beats. 

Written  Dictation  (recommended). 

As  described  for  Grade  IV. 
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Time. 

Two  unequal  tones  to  two  beats.  Exemplified  in  the  dotted 
quarter  note  followed  by  the  eighth  note,  the  quarter  note  receiv- 
ing the  beat.  The  sense  of  this  rhythm  should  first  be  established 
by  reviewing  a  former  rote  song  in  which  it  is  prominent,  as  the 
Welsh  song,  ''All  Through  the  Night''  (in  Murdoch's  Easy  Song 
Book) J  then  the  notation  presented  and  drilled  upon.  The  rela- 
tion to  the  tapping  process  is  that  the  eighth  note  is  sung  on  the 
lift  of  the  finger  following  two  touches  on  the  dotted  quarter  note. 

Much  practice  on  the  various  measure  forms  of  six-pulse  time. 

Class  and  individual  singing  from  the  text-book.  Two-part 
singing  established.  Beginning  with  the  simplest  two-part  ma- 
terial of  the  text-book,  the  music  should  be  taken  a  phrase  at  a 
time,  both  parts  together,  slowly.  The  boys  should  be  placed  in 
equal  numbers  in  each  division  of  the  class.  The  divisions  should 
exchange  parts  and  the  pupils  encouraged  to  listen  to  the  opposite 
part  to  effect  a  perfect  blend. 

Specific  voice  training  exercises.  Practice  in  sustaining  long 
tones  sung  to  loo,  lo  and  la,  on  the  pitches  from  A  flat  to  E  flat 
(upper  middle  tones).  Singing  down  scales  of  E  flat,  E  and  F 
with  light  voice. 

Theory. 

Memorization  of  the  key  signatures  of  the  nine  common  keys 
(0,  G,  D,  A,  E,  F,  B  flat,  E  flat,  1  flat). 
Elementary  study  of  expression  marks. 

Rote-singing. 

Further  folk,  national,  and  other  songs  sung  from  the  rote- 
song  section  of  the  text-book,  pupils  watching  the  notes  as  they 
learn  by  rote. 


GRAiDE  VI. 

Texts. 

Authorized  Mudc  Readers,  Book  II. 

Modulator,  oral  and  written  dictation  drills.  Add  ra  and  se  to 
the  modulator,  as  shown  at  the  foot  of  this  page  (to  be  presented 
vertically  on  blackboard),  to  complete  the  chromatic  scale.  Prac- 
tice in  skipping  to  all  sharp  and  flat  intermediate  tones. 

Blackboard  staff  exercises  employing  easy  skips  to  and  from 
fi  and  te,  and  employing  the  other  chromatics  in  their  simplest 
progression. 

Ear-training. 

(a)  Tune:  The  application  of  the  sol-fa  syllables  to  familiar 
melodies,  as  hymn  tunes  and  folk  songs. 
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(b)  Time:  An  extension  of  the  work  described  for  Grade  IV 
to  include  the  after-the-beat  note. 

Time. 

The  before-the-beat  note  as  exemplified  in  the  dotted  eighth 
note  followed  by  the  sixteenth  note,  the  quarter  note  receiving  the 
beat.    This  is  the  rhythmic  type  of  two  unequal  tones  to  the  beat. 

Tune. 

Modulation  to  nearly  related  keys.  Change  of  key  is  a  feature 
of  common  occurrence  in  the  middle  section  of  a  piece  of  music, 
monotonous  tonality  thus  being  avoided.  Occasional  excursions 
into  related  keys  account  for  much  of  the  beauty  and  interest  of 
many  of  the  songs.  A  different  tone  assumes  the  properties  of  do 
and  the  scale  notes  are  found  on  new  staff  degrees.  The  tone  so 
frequently  is  found  to  change  its  clear,  bright  effect  for  the  strong 
firm  characteristics  of  do,  thus  requiring  to  be  called  do,  then  la 
becomes  re,  ti  becomes  mi,  and  so  on.  This  is  key-change  or 
modulation  and  the  practice  should  now  be  had  in  this  grade  in 
correctly  adjusting  the  syllables  to  the  new  key,  modulation  being 
restricted  to  the  dominant  key  (one  more  sharp  or  one  less  flat) 
and  subdominant  key  (one  more  flat  or  one  less  sharp). 

Voice-training. . 

Continued  voice  exercises.  See  Bibliography,  p.  22,  for  recom- 
mended books  on  this. 

Theory. 

Correct  writing  in  the  treble  clef  of  the  Key  Signatures  of  the 
nine  common  keys  (C,  G,  D,  A,  E,  F,  B  flat,  E  flat,  A  flat). 


GRADE  VII. 

Texts. 

Authorized  Music  Readers,  Book  III. 

Review  of  previous  topics. 

Blackboard  staff  exercises,  employing  occasional  skips  to  and 
from  any  of  the  chromatics. 

The  quarter  divisions  of  the  beat.    Triplets. 
The  half-note  beat.    Nine-pulse  measure. 
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Three-part  singing  (soprano,  second  soprano,  and  alto), 
where  possible  introduced  early  in  the  year  and  developed.  The 
individual  voices  should  be  carefully  tested  as  a  basis  for  assign- 
ment to  parts. 

The  above  mentioned  test  may  be  conducted  as  ^  follows : 
Starting  with  G  above  middle  C,  have  pupil  sing  up  an  octave  and 
back,  using  the  syllable  la,  then,  beginning  on  the  same  note, 
have  the  scale  sung  down  an  octave  and  back.  This  covers  a  two- 
octave  range.  The  classification  of  the  voice  is  determined,  not  so 
much  on  the  pupil's  ability  to  reach  the  highest  or  the  lowest 
note,  as  in  the  quality  of  the  voice  in  all  parts  of  this  scale.  If 
the  rounder,  easier  tones  lie  at  the  top  of  the  scale  the  voice  may 
be  classified  as  soprano.  If  the  tones  are  thin  at  the  extremes  of 
the  scale  but  full  and  vibrant  in  the  middle,  the  voice  may  be  said 
to  be  second  soprano.  If  the  voice  gains  in  fullness  and  vibrancy 
towards  the  low  extreme  of  this  scale  with  the  middle  and  upper 
tones  gradually  thinning,  the  voice  may  be  classified  as  alto. 

Further  Modulations. 

Minor  Keys. 

Distinguishing  minor  keys  and  describing  their  signatures. 


GRADE  VIII. 

TexU. 

Authorized  Music  Readers,  Book  III. 

Review  of  previous  topics. 

Sight-singing  without  utterance  of  the  sol-ja  syllables. 

Two  and  three-part  singing  emphasized.  The  period  of  voice 
mutation  makes  unison  singing  inadvisable  in  Grade  VIII  unless 
within  a  small  compass.  The  manifestation  of  growing  social 
consciousness  and  interest  in  team-play  ensures  a  favorable  atti- 
tude to  three-part  and  (where  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of 
voices)  four-part  singing.  Effecting  modulation  to  more  remote 
keys. 

Twelve-eight  time. 

Bass  Clef,  Four-part  singing.  In  The  Progressive  Reader, 
Book  III,  material  may  be  found  in  Part  IV. 

N.B. — Books  recommended  for  Teacher's  use  for  supplementary 
songs  are  listed  after  Course  for  Rural  Schools. 
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COURSE  IN  MUSIC  FOR  RURAL  SCHOOLS 


General  Statement. 

The  child's  inherent  love  for  music  and  the  mental  and 
spiritual  benefits  that  accrue  from  its  expression  commend  it  to 
a  regular  place  on  the  programme  of  each  day's  studies.  A  cheer- 
ful attitude  towards  the  general  work  of  the  school  will  not  fail  to 
result  from  a  well  conducted  period  of  singing.  It  is  highly  de- 
sirable that  for  these  reasons,  and  the  ultimate  culture  that  prog- 
ress in  the  study  of  music  affords,  music  be  recognized  in  every 
rural  school  to  the  utmost  of  the  ability  of  the  teacher,  and  that 
the  teacher  seize  upon  every  opportunity  for  self-betterment  in 
this  subject  as  it  is  commonly  taught  in  public  schools. 

Apart  from  the  regular  class  instruction  period,  a  few  minutes 
at  the  opening  and  again  at  the  close  of  the  day  should  be  devoted 
to  the  singing  of  patriotic  and  folk  songs  by  the  whole  school. 
Such  songs  as  ''0  Canada,"  ''The  Dominion  Hymn,"  "Britannia, 
the  Pride  of  the  Ocean,"  "Rule  Britannia,"  "The  Old  Folks  at 
Home,"  "The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland,"  "The  Men  of  Harlech," 
etc.,  are  recommended  for  this  use.  Some  of  these  and  others  may 
be  found  in  The  Common  School  Book  of  Vocal  Music,  in  Part 
III  of  The  One  Book  Course,  Progressive  Music  Series,  and  in 
The  School  and  Community  Song  Book  (W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.,  82 
Spadina  Avenue,  Toronto).  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  voices 
are  not  forced  in  such  assembly  singing.  There  is  usually  the 
tendency  to  shout,  but  it  is  the  very  important  duty  of  the  teacher 
to  exercise  such  control  that  the  singing  is  smooth  and  the  en- 
thusiasm high  without  any  degree  of  harshness. 

In  the  event  of  there  not  being  a  piano  or  organ  in  the  school, 
the  teacher  should  be  equipped  with  a  tuning-fork  as  a  guide  to 
the  pitching  of  the  songs  in  the  keys  in  which  they  are  written. 
This  is  important.  The  younger  children  should  be  grouped  in 
front  of  the  older  for  the  assembly  singing. 

There  is  probably  no  activity  of  the  school  children  that  can 
link  up  the  school  and  community  interests  so  effectively  as  music. 
A  service  can  be  rendered  by  the  children  if,  at  all  community 
gatherings  at  the  school,  they  gather  at  the  front  and  lead  the 
whole  assembly  in  the  folk  and  national  songs  learned  at  school. 

Much  valuable  use  can  be  made  of  the  phonograph,  such  as 
the  Columbia  s-chool-type  machine  in  community  singing  and  in 
regular  school  music  work.  The  Columbia  Band  Accompaniment 
records  are  specially  made  for  the  old  songs,  and  cannot  fail  to 
give  a  decided  impetus  and  inspiration  to  community  singing. 
The  educational  department  of  the  Columbia  and  Victor  Compan- 
ies also  provides  numerous  and  varied  records  of  children's  songs 
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for  use  in  teaching  these  songs.  These  records,  and  also  the  ex- 
tensive libraries  of  instrumental  and  vocal  records  for  the  teach- 
ing of  music  appreciation,  are  heartily  recommended.  Children 
can  be  brought  to  know  and  love  music  only  by  storing  their 
minds  with  musical  impressions.  This  may  be  easily  done 
through  the  repeated  hearing  of  the  music  appreciation  records  so 
carefully  and  splendidly  arranged  by  the  phonograph  companies 
mentioned. 

In  approaching  the  more  formal  study  of  music  in  the  school 
two  divisions  should  be  made  unless  no  previous  study  has  been 
undertaken.  In  the  latter  case  all  should  begin  at  the  same  point 
and,  as  soon  as  the  older  pupils  show  the  ability  to  advance  very 
much  faster  than  the  younger,  the  Junior  and  Senior  divisions 
may  be  made.  Generally  speaking  these  divisions  should  be 
Grades  I  to  IV,  and  Grades  V  to  VIII. 


DIVISION  I.— GRADES  I  TO  IV. 

Text-book:  The  Common  School  Book  of  Vocal  Music, 
Pages  1-27 ;  also  rote  songs  from  Parts  II  and  III. 

Rote  Songs. 

Two  rote  songs  a  month.  The  cultivation  of  good  tone  quality 
is  the  first  consideration.  The  voices  must  be  kept  light  and 
sweet.  It  is  important  that  much  attention  be  given  to  the  quality 
of  smoothness  in  singing  while  at  the  same  time  securing  neatness 
in  the  articulation  of  the  words.  The  proper  interpretation  of  the 
songs  will  be  aided  by  discussion  of  the  various  moods  and  shades 
of  meaning  in  the  text.  Where  there  is  no  instrument  a  tuning- 
fork  should  be  employed  in  setting  the  songs  at  the  pitch  of  the 
key  in  which  they  are  written.  The  words  and  music  should  be 
studied  together.  After  the  teacher  has  sung  the  whole  song  or 
had  it  played  on  the  phonograph  two  or  three  times,  it  is  presented 
to  the  children  phrase  by  phrase,  children  imitating,  then  the 
phrases  joined  until  the  whole  song  is  sung  without  assistance. 
By  clapping  to  their  singing^  the  difference  of  the  accent-patterns 
of  two-pulse,  three-pulse,  four-pulse,  and  six-pulse  songs  should 
be  discovered  by  the  children.  Rhythm  in  singing  should  become 
a  matter  of  care. 

'Development  of  Notation. 

Three  or  four  simple  songs  of  about  eight  measures  in  length 
should  be  learned  and  treated  as  ''Study  Songs."  By  singing  with 
loo  or  la  the  phrases  should  be  noticed  and  compared.  The  staff 
notation  should  then  be  shown  phrase  under  phrase  on  the  black- 
board ^nd  the  sol-fa  names  of  the  notes  sung  as  an  additional 
stanza,  the  children  watching  the  notes  as  they  sing  the  sol-fa 
syllables  in  imitation  of  the  teacher's  example.  Thus,  the  four- 
fold relation  of  the  note,  its  name,  sound,  and  staff  position  is 
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learned.  The  teacher  marks  out  phrases  here  and  there,  the  chil- 
dren responding  by  singing  the  syllables ;  the  teacher  sings  phrases 
and  groups  (motives)  here  and  there,  individuals  come  forward 
and  mark  them  out.  Follow  this  by  pointing  on  a  blank  staff  to 
position  of  familiar  small  phrases,  children  singing  the  syllable 
names,  then  simple  new  groups  of  notes  may  be  written  and  sung. 
Through  this  method,  and  by  the  use  of  several  "Study  Songs" 
with  the  keynote  in  different  positions,  independence  in  music 
reading  may  be  gradually  developed  and  easy  songs  sung  from 
the  text-book,  first  with  syllables,  then  with  loo,  then  with  words. 
It  is  very  essential  that  in  all  music  reading,  the  children  tap  with 
a  regular  swing  of  the  hand  from  the  wrist,  first  finger  extended. 

From  the  very  first  they  should  carefully  observe  that  notes  of 
different  shapes  require  a  different  number  of  taps. 

Only  one,  two,  three,  and  four-part  notes  and  corresponding 
rests,  the  quarter  note  receiving  the  beat. 

The  value  names  of  the  notes  and  rests  taught,  i.e.,  quarter, 
half,  dotted  half,  whole. 

The  mental  effects  of  the  following  tones  of  the  scale:  Do, 
strong  and  firm ;  so,  clear  and  bright ;  mi,  calm,  peaceful ;  ti,  sharp 
and  piercing,  wishing  to  rise  to  do ;  ja,  gloomy  and  serious,  wish- 
ing to  fall  to  mi. 

Singing  from  simple  modulator,  as  shown  at  foot  of  page  (to 
be  presented  vertically  on  blackboard),  with  syllables  and  with 
loo  or  la. 


DIVISION  H.—GRADES  V  TO  VIII. 

Text-book:  The  Com^m^on  School  Book  of  Vocal  Music  (p. 
28  to  end). 

Finding  the  position  of  do  from  the  last  sharp  or  flat  in  the 
key  signature. 

The  last  sharp  is  on  the  ti  position.  If  on  a  line,  ti-so-mi-do  are 
on  the  lines  downward ;  if  on  a  space,  ti-so-mi-do  are  on  the  spaces 
downward. 

The  last  flat  is  on  the  fa  position.  Count  down,  position  after 
position,  fa,  mi,  re,  do. 

When  there  are  no  sharps  or  flats,  do  is  on  the  first  line  below 
and  high  do  on  the  third  space. 

Interpretation  of  the  Time  Signature  or  Measure  Sign. 

Two  equal  tones  to  one  beat.  The  first  of  the  two  notes  is  sung 
on  the  touch,  the  second  on  the  lift  of  the  finger,  in  tapping. 

Sharp  and  flat  chromatics  in  simple  progression. 

The  rhythmic  type  and  the  tonal  inflection  above  mentioned 
are  of  very  common  occurrence  in  music  and  for  this  reason  are 
easily  taught.    A  rote  song  in  which  the  feature  occurs  should  be 
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reviewed,  the  feature  then  isolated  for  critical  consideration  and 
practices  founded  upon  it.  The  knowledge  so  gained  should  then 
be  applied  to  the  mastering  of  the  same  problem  in  new  music. 

Two-part  singing.  Beginning  with  the  simplest  material  as 
on  p.  49,  the  music  should  be  taken  a  phrase  at  a  time  in  first  at- 
tacking it,  both  parts  together.  Any  particularly  low  voices  should 
be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  class  and  directed  to  always  take 
the  lower  part,  the  others  learning  both  parts  and  exchanging. 

Six-eight  time,  beginning  at  p.  26. 

The  unevenly  divided  beat  as  shown  in  the  dotted  eighth  and 
sixteenth  note,  beginning  p.  50. 

Three-part  rounds.  (See  "One  Book  Course,"  Progressive 
Music  Series,  pp.  86  and  87.) 

Rote  Songs. 

A  minimum  of  eight  rote-songs  a  year  to  include  "God  Save 
the  King,"  "0  Canada,''  "The  Dominion  Hymn,"  "My  Own 
Canadian  Home."  All  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  text-book 
and  in  the  "One  Book  Course,"  Progressive  Music  Series. 

"Helps  to  Teachers,"  in  the  New  Normal  Music  Course  (sup- 
plied gratuitously  by  W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.,  82  Spadina  Avenue,  Tor- 
onto) contains  valuable  suggestions  for  the  working-out  of  the 
above  listed  problems. 

Good  rote  song  material  for  general  use  may  be  found  in  "The 
School  and  Community  Song  Book,"  published  by  W.  J.  Gage  & 
Co.,  82  Spadina  Avenue,  Toronto. 

Bibliography. 

Books  recommended  for  Teacher's  use  for  supplementary 
songs : 

Primary  Grades — 

(a)  Primary  Melodies   (Ginn  &  Co.,  2301  Prairie  Avenue, 

Chicago). 

(b)  Murdoch's  Easy  _Song  Book  (Murdoch,  Murdoch  &  Co., 

Hutton  House,  81  Clerkenwell  Road,  E.G.,  London, 
Eng.). 

(c)  Progressive  Music  Series,  Book  I  (W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.,  82 

Spadina  Avenue,  Toronto). 

(d)  Riley  &  Gaynor:  Songs  of  the  Child  World  (Clayton  F. 

Summy  Co.,  64  E.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago). 

(e)  The  World  of  Make-Believe  (Schirmer  &  Co.,  New  York). 
(/)    The  Congdon  Music  Readers,  Nos.  I  and  II  (C.  H.  Cong- 
don  Co.,  623  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago). 

(g)  Riley  &  Gaynor:  Lilts  and  Lyrics  (Clayton  F.  Summy 
Co.,  64  E.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago). 

Intermediate  Grades — 

(a)   Riley  &  Gaynor:  Playtime  Songs   (Clayton  F.  Summy 
Co.,  Chicago). 
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(b)  Murdoch's  School  Songs,  Series  A   (Murdoch,  Murdoch 

&  Co.,  Hutton  House,  81  Clerkenwell  Rd.,  E.G.,  Lon- 
don, Eng.). 

(c)  Sir  John  Stainer,  Mus.  Doc:  The  School  Round  Book 

(H.  W.  Gray  Go.,  New  York). 

Upper  Grades — 

(a)  Murdoch's  School  Songs,  Series  B  (Murdoch,  Murdoch  & 

Go.,  Hutton  House,  81  Glerkenwell  Rd.,  E.G.,  London, 
Eng.). 

(b)  Morley's  School  Songs  (In  octavo  size)   (Leonard  &  Go., 

311  Oxford  St.  West,  London,  Eng.). 

(c)  Giddings-Newton :  Junior  Song  and  Chorus  Book  (Ginn 

&  Go.,  Ghicago). 
{d)  New  Normal  Music  Course,  Book  III  (W.  J.  Gage  &  Go., 
82  Spadina  Ave.,  Toronto). 

All  Grades — 

(a)  The  School  and  Community  Song  Book  (W.  J.  Gage  & 

Go.,  82  Spadina  Ave.,  Toronto). 

(b)  The  One  Book  Course,  in  The  Progressive  Music  Series 

(W.  J.  Gage  &  Go.,  82  Spadina  Ave.,  Toronto). 

Teachers'  Aids — 

J.  N.  Eagleson :  Helps  to  Teachers  in  the  Use  of  the  New  Nor- 
mal Music  Course  (W.  J.  Gage  &  Go.,  82  Spadina  Ave., 

Toronto). 
Hollis   Dann:     Musical    Dictation     (American     Book     Go., 

Ghicago). 
Dr.  Frank  Rix:  Voice  Training  for  Children  (A.  S.  Barnes 

Go.,  New  York). 
-   Bates:  Voice  Culture  for  Children  (Novello  &  Go.,  New  York). 
N.  H.  Nichols:  School  Choir  Training  (Novello  &  Go.,  New 

York). 
Aiken's  Music  Course  in  One  Book    (American   Book   Go., 

Ghicago). 
Hollis  Dann :  Christmas  Carols  and  Hymns  (American  Book 

Go.,  Ghicago). 
Progressive  Music  Series,  1,  2,  3   ^ 

Progressive  Music  Manual,^  1,  2.  3    !   (W.   J.   Gage  &  Go.,   82 
The   One  Book   Course,   in   The    (Spadina  Ave.,  Toronto). 

Progressive   Music   Series.    J 
Farnsworth:  Education  Through  Music  (American  Book  Go., 

Ghicago). 
Thos.  Tapper:  The  Education  of  the  Music  Teacher  (Theo 

Presser,  Philadelphia) . 
A.  M.  Fryberger:  Listening  Lessons  in  Music  (Silver,  Burdett 

&Co.). 
G.  A.  Alchin :  Ear  Training  for  Teacher  and  Pupil. 
W.  Otto  Miesmer:  Art  Song  Cycles,  Books  1  and  2. 
Mary  Best  Jones:  Songs  of  the  Season  (American  Book  Go., 

Ghicago  V 
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Physical  Education 


INTRODUCTOKY. 

Health  is  now  regarded,  as  never  before,  the  primly  ]?g^(iiisite 
for  efficiency.  For  the  preservation  of  good'  health  and  tie  (devel- 
opment and  strengthening  of  weak  bodies,  the  school  has^  a;  dlirect 
responsibility.  It  seeks  to  discharge  this  function  through^  feect 
teaching  of  the  laws  of  health  and  through  physical  exercise:  The 
•course  here  outlined  is  sufficiently  varied  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
growing  child,  and  has  been  kept  both  interesting  and  recreative. 
Some  of  the  results  which  may  be  expected,  viz.,  good  judgmenrft, 
■good  manners,  poise  and  self-control,  a  spirit  of  fair  play,  audi 
respectful  and  courteous  behaviour,  will  be  developed  through^  a 
judicious  intermingling  of  play  and  the  more  formal  exercise. 

Place  and  Aims. 

The  artificial  conditions  of  modern  life  make  Physical  Educa- 
tion a  necessity.  The  restrictions  of  school  life  imposed  upon  the 
child  for  the  sake  of  discipline  and  organization  make  a  system  of 
Physical  Education  imperative,  both  for  his  immediate  success  in 
the  academic  subjects  and  for  his  later  success  as  a  citizen. 

Pliysieal  Education  aims  to  develop  the  body  harmoniously, 
to  train  the  intelligence,  and  to  build  up  sound  character.  It  in- 
(cludes  the  understanding  and  right  application  of  all  physical 
'Conditions  necessary  to  healthy  life;  not  just  the  performance  of 
■exercises,  nor  the  participation  in  games,  but  these  added  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  effect  of  light,  air,  warmth,  food,  work,  rest,  and 
fatigue. 

Effects. 

The  effects  of  Physical  Education  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  viz..  Physical  and  Educational.  The  educational  effects 
are  mental  and  moral. 

From  the  physical  standpoint  three  results  may  be  expected 
from  a  well  arranged  system  of  Physical  Education;  (1)  improve- 
ment in  general  nutrition  caused  by  better  circulation,  deeper 
respiration  and  better  digestion;  (2)  the  acquisition  of  grace  and 
skill  through  the  developing  of  muscles  and  training  of  nerves; 
(3)  the  correction  of  malpositions  in  standing  and  sitting  and 
other  acquired  or  inherited  bad  tendencies. 

The  educational  effect  should  be  seen  in  the  way  the  class  res- 
ponds to  command,  the  control  exhibited  by  brain  over  muscles,, 
and  in  the  development  of  initiative  and  a  spirit  of  alertness,  hap- 
piness, co-operation,  and  fair-mindedness. 
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Time. 

Though  unusual  conditions  may  make  other  arrangements 
preferable,  as  a  general  rule  the  80  minutes  per  week  allotted  to 
Physical  Education  will  give  best  results  when  divided  into  four 
periods  of  twenty  minutes  each.  Three  of  these  periods  should  be 
reserved  for  formal  lessons,  one  for  games  or  rhythmical  exercises. 
In  the  formal  lessons,  ten  of  the  twenty  minutes  should  be  given 
for  recreational  work.  Whenever  possible,  the  lesson  should  be 
taken  out  of  doors,  despite  the  difficulties  for  the  teacher  and  the 
increased  distractions  for  the  children.  The  benefits  of  the  fresh 
air  and  sunshine  will  more  than  compensate  for  these  drawbacks. 

When  the  lesson  is  taken  indoors,  an  assembly  room  or  hall 
should  be  used  whenever  possible.  The  temperature  of  the  room 
should  be  55  degrees;  the  air  should  be  as  fresh  as  possible,  and 
there  should  be  no  dust. 

Dress. 

It  is  advisable  for  students  above  Grade  III  to  wear  running 
shoes  during  the  lesson.  The  boys  should  remove  coats,  and  the 
girls  wear  bloomers  and  middies.  If  the  teacher  impresses  suf- 
ficiently upon  the  pupils  and  parents  the  need  of  proper  clothing 
for  the  lesson  and  the  great  saving  of  ordinary  clothing  occasioned 
by  the  use  of  these  garments,  while  the  child  is  taking  part  in  ath- 
letics or  gymnastics,  many  of  the  objections  and  difficulties  raised 
to  providing  them  will  be  overcome. 

The  Lesson. 

All  necessary  arrangements  for  apparatus  or  floor  space  should 
be  made  beforehand,  and  the  teacher  should  be  so  familiar  with 
the  program  that  no  time  is  lost  referring  to  the  syllabus  or  getting 
class  into  the  best  position. 

The  lesson  should  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances.  The  time 
and  kind  of  day,  the  weather,  the  work  previously  done  by  the 
class,  should  all  be  considered. 

To  get  the  full  benefit  from  the  lesson,  discipline  and  enjoy- 
ment must  be  'combined.  Make  the  lesson  vigorous  and  enjoy- 
able, allowing  plenty  of  breaks  for  free  movement.  Never  make 
exercises  too  difficult  for  the  weaker  members  of  the  class. 

The  teacher  should  not  stand  too  near  the  class,  and  he 
should  teach  the  class  to  go  on  working  whether  they  can  see  him 
or  not.  He  should  move  around  correcting  bad  positions  while 
the  exercise  is  being  done.  The  easiest  methods  of  opening  out 
should  be  used,  and  many  order  movements  should  be  avoided. 

The  class  should  not  hold  a  difficult  position  too  long,  and 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  at  ease  while  corrections  or  explanations 
are  being  made. 

Home  conditions  will  greatly  affect  the  good  obtained  from 
the  lesson,  and  children  who  are  overworked,  underfed,  or  who  do 
not  have  sufficient  rest,  should  not  take  strenuous  work. 
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The  teacher  should  at  all  times  note  and  correct  bad  positions 
of  sitting,  standing,  and  walking.  The  cases  of  children  who 
suffer  from  breathlessness,  fatigue,  pallor,  fainting,  mouth-breath- 
ing, or  habitual  malpositions  should  be  reported  to  the  medical 
inspector. 

The  Use  of  Music. 

The  sense  of  rhythm  is  cultivated  by  the  use  of  music,  and 
whenever  possible  instrumental  music  or  singing  should  accom- 
pany the  rhythmical  exercise.  Music  prevents  fatigue,  lessens 
strain  and  tension,  but  decreases  the  educational  value  of  the  les- 
son because  the  use  of  the  will  is  diminished  and  the  exercises  be- 
come mechanical.  Except  for  rhythmical  exercises  or  singing 
games,  music  is  not  necessary  for  the  work  in  the  grades. 

Rhythmical  Exercises. 

If  this  work  is  properly  taught,  it  should  develop  good  car- 
riage, grace  and  poise.  Simple  rhythmical  exercises  that  include 
the  whole  class  should  be  taught  and  special  attention  should  be 
given  to  those  pupils  who  are  self-conscious  and  awkward  in  order 
that  they  may  learn  control  and  self-possession. 

Games  and  Sports. 

As  games  allow  so  much  free  movement  they  provide  a  great 
deal  of  exercise  and  enjoyment  in  a  short  time.  They  also  develop 
initiative,  a  spirit  of  co-operation  and  submission  to  rules.  The 
rules  governing  a  game  should  be  taught  and  carefully  observed. 
All  the  pupils  should  take  part  in  games  and  sports,  not  just  the 
ones  who  excel  in  them.  In  school  sports  the  ideal  should  not  be 
to  produce  the  best  school  team,  but  to  teach  all  the  students  the 
fundamental  rules  of  good  sportsmanship  and  to  have  as  many  as 
possible  participate  in  the  games.  The  more  vigorous  sports,  es- 
pecially those  for  girls  in  the  higher  grades,  should  be  carefully 
supervised  and  the  teacher  in  charge  should  make  certain  that 
those  taking  part  are  in  fit  physical  condition,  and  that  they  do 
not  play  too  strenuously. 

The  Use  of  Apparatus. 

Apparatus  is  not  essential  to  a  good  lesson,  but  its  use  in  the 
upper  grades  gives  variety,  teaches  courage  and  perseverance  and 
gives  t-he  teacher  a  chance  to  combine  several  groups  of  exercises. 
Clubs,  dumb-bells,  and  wands  should  not  be  used  for  children 
younger  than  twelve  years,  and  then  not  extensively,  and  never 
until  the  pupils  have  learned  to  do  the  exercises  in  good  positions 
without  the  additional  weight  in  the  hands. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  teaching  apparatus-work  to 
girls,  and  only  such  lessons  should  be  taught  in  class  as  can  be 
done  by  the  average  pupil. 
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Setting-up  Exercises. 

Two-minute  exercises  should  be  given  every  day  at  such  times 
as  will  best  relieve  the  bad  effects  of  continual  sitting.  Such  exer- 
cises should  be  quickly  and  smartly  done,  and  should  involve  no 
mental  strain  nor  complicated  movements.  The  windows  should 
be  opened  during  these  periods. 

Arrangement  of  Seats. 

Great  attention  should  be  given  to  seating  the  class,  so  that 
those  pupils  suffering  from  defective  hearing  or  sight  may  receive 
special  consideration.  Care  should  be  taken  to  try  to  accommo- 
date each  pupil  with  the  proper  size  of  seat  and  desk.  The  height 
of  the  seat  from  the  floor  should  be  the  length  of  the  leg  from  the 
sole  of  the  foot  to  the  knee,  so  that,  with  the  thigh  supported  on 
the  seat,  the  whole  foot  should  rest  on  the  floor. 

The  edge  of  the  desk  should  slightly  overlap  the  front  part  of 
seat,  and  the  forearm  should  be  able  to  rest  comfortably  on  the 
desk  without  the  shoulder  being  hunched  or  the  body  bent 
forward. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Physical  Education  forms  a  most  important  part  of  the  educa- 
tional scheme  for  rural  schools.  Contrary  to  the  prevailing  opin- 
ion, country  children  have  been  found  to  be,  on  the  average,  less 
healthy  and  handicapped  by  more  physical  defects  than  the  chil- 
dren of  the  cities.  Recent  statistics  from  the  State  of  New  York 
show  that  from  1912  to  1917  the  death  rate  in  rural  New  York  was 
higher  than  the  death  rate  in  New  York  City.  Health  standards 
are  now  higher  in  the  cities  than  they  are  in  the  country,  due  to 
the  institution  in  cities  of  medical  inspectors,  public  health  nurses, 
clinics,  etc. 

It  is  often  the  case  with  children  in  rural  communities  that 
their  physical  development  is  not  harmonious,  nervous  control  is 
lacking,  resulting  in  bad  habits  of  posture,  awkward  movements 
and  an  unresponsive  mental  attitude. 

The  rural  teacher  should  keep  in  mind  that  through  the  les- 
son in  Physical  Education  he  should  aim  not  so  much  to  develop 
muscle  as  to  improve  posture,  increase  agility,  and  train  in  quick 
and  accurate  response  to  command.  In  the  games  and  sports  the 
ideal  should  be  to  produce  an  increased  joy  in  play,  a  more  general 
habit  of  recreation,  a  love  of  fair  play,  an  ability  to  co-operate,  a 
sense  of  loyalty  and  power  to  do  team  work. 

On  account  of  the  varying  conditions  of  rural  schools  no  de- 
tailed outline  of  work  can  be  given  here.  The  teacher  must  bear 
in  mind  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  class  and  adapt  the  lessons  in 
the  syllabus  to  suit  the  circumstances.  Try  to  secure  a  vigorous, 
alert  response  to  command,  good  positions  in  all  the  exercises  and 
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good  carriage  in  the  marching.  Do  not  neglect  the  games,  as 
rural  children  often  need  to  be  taught  to  play  with  each  other. 
When  the  lesson  is  taken  indoors  all  windows  should  be  opened 
and  the  room  kept  as  airy  as  possible. 

Read  Chap.  VI  of  Syllabus  (pp.  106-109)  and  note  the  ar- 
rangement of  work  for  schools  of  two,  three,  and  four  teachers. 
Where  there  is  only  one  teacher,  so  long  as  there  are  primary 
pupils,  two  groups  will  have  to  be  formed  for  Physical  Work — 
the  children  of  the  primary  grades  in  one  group  and  the  rest  of 
the  school  in  the  other. 

The  junior  group  should  have  short  lessons  of  10  to  15  min- 
utes, two  a  day  if  possible  (Chap.  VII),  and  the  older  group,  the 
three  formal  lessons  and  one  of  games  or  rhythmical  work  per 
week.  The  teacher  should  conduct  the  primary  lesson  of  the 
junior  group,  but  the  aid  of  some  of  the  older  pupils  may  be  called 
in  for  the  secondary  lesson. 

Some  such  arrangement  as  this  might  be  used :  In  the  morn- 
ing give  the  junior  group  their  primary  lesson.  In  the  afternoon 
give  the  senior  group  their  formal  lesson  three  times  per  week. 
During  the  last  ten  minutes  of  their  lesson,  while  the  recreational 
part  is  being  taken,  one  of  the  older  pupils  might  take  charge  of 
the  junior  group  for  a  well-known  game  or  rhythmical  work.  Do 
not  give  this  work  over  to  the  same  pupil  each  day.  Sometimes, 
especially  for  the  day  when  only  games  are  taken,  a  senior  pupil 
might  take  charge  of  the  senior  group,  leaving  the  teacher  free 
to  give  the  secondary  lesson  to  the  junior  group. 

The  teacher  should  be  familiar  with  the  outline  for  the  graded 
schools  and  adapt  this  material  as  seems  best. 

For  work  in  the  junior  group  see  outline  for  Grades  I  and  II. 

For  organization  of  sports  see  outline  for  Grades  IV  and  V. 

For  apparatus  work  see  outline  for  Grade  VI. 

For  rhythmical  work  see  Grades  III  and  VI. 

For  games  see  pp.  85-87,  Syllabus. 


JUNIOR  GRADE  I. 

Chapter  VII  of  the  Syllabus  of  Physical  Training  for  schools 
should  be  read  carefully.  Note  that  although  the  children  should 
be  asked  to  make  a  conscious  effort  to  stand  correctly  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  positions  of  attention  should  not  be  demanded.  The 
pupils  should  be  taught  to  sit  and  breathe  correctly.  Running, 
skipping  and  walking  should  be  given  as  free  movements  and  no 
definite  rhythm  demanded. 

The  following  tables  should  be  used  for  the  morning  lessons, 
about  10-15  minutes,  taking  two  tables  per  month.  The  afternoon 
lesson  may  be  used  to  teach  a  new  game,  or  rhythmic  movements 
which  may  later  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  game  in  the  morn- 
ing lesson.    The  afternoon  lesson  may  often  be  correlated  with  the 
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other  subjects,  e.g.,  a  story  may  be  dramatized,  or  an  action  song 
learned.  However,  the  teacher  should  always  keep  in  mind  that 
the  physical  activity  is  of  paramount  importance. 

Breathing. 

Read  carefully  the  explanation  of  Breathing  Exercises  on  pp. 
62-64  with  special  attention  to  the  essential  points  noted  on  p.  64. 
Remember  that  when  children  first  come  to  school  no  definite 
breathing  exercises  should  be  taught,  nor  should  the  emphasis  be 
laid  upon  ''deep"  breathing.  Give  vigorous  work  which  demands 
increased  activity  of  the  lungs  and  breathing  capacity  will  be  de- 
veloped. However,  from  the  beginning  the  children  should  be 
taught  to  breathe  through  their  noses  with  -closed  mouths,  and  any 
difficulty  in  breathing  which  suggests  nasal  obstruction  should 
receive  special  attention  and  be  reported  to  the  medical  officer. 

After  the  children  have  learned  to  breathe  through  their  noses 
naturally  and  with  rhythm  and  control,  ''deep"  breathing  may  be 
taught  and  later  on  head  movements  may  be  added. 

The  Game. 

In  most  cases  a  certain  game  has  been  specified  for  each  Table. 
These  games  are  typical  of  the  kind  of  activity  best  suited  to  chil- 
dren in  Grade  I,  but  other  games  may  be  substituted  for  them  so 
long  as  the  teacher  chooses  simple,  vigorous  games  that  are  quick- 
ly over  and  that  do  not  call  for  too  much  sustained  effort  or  undue 
physical  strain.  The  teacher  should  bear  in  mind  that  games  in 
which  the  children  imitate  animals,  things  and  people  will  always 
be  enjoyed  by  children  of  this  age  and  may  be  repeated  time  and 
time  again.  •,' 

On  pp.  86  and  87  of  the  Syllabus  will  be  found  a  large  number 
of  games  that  have  been  divided  into  groups  according  to  the 
amount  of  space  and  activity  involved  in  playing  them.  The 
teacher  should  become  familiar  with  several  games  in  each  col- 
umn, and  should  read  p.  85  and  apply  the  principles  stated  there 
in  selecting  the  games  for  the  lesson. 

Rhythmical  Work. 

Simple  rhythmical  work  may  be  taught  in  Grade  I.  Children 
remember  the  steps  better  when  they  are  accompanied  by  words. 

The  following  folk-games  are  suitable  for  beginners  and  may 
be  found  in  Folk  Dunces  and  Singing  Games,  by  Elizabeth 
Burchenal  (published  by  G.  Schirmer,  New  York) : 

"Dance  of  Greeting"  "Shoemaker's  Dance" 

"I  See  You"  "Washing  the  Clothes" 

"The  First  of  May" 

Nursery  Rhymes  set  to  music  with  the  introduction  of  steps 
make  very  good  material  for  the  lower  grades. 

Many  games  that  are  suitable  for  young  children  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Primary  Magazine.  Some  of  these  folk-games  and 
others  that  are  just  suitable  for  work  with  beginners  are  to  be 
found  in  The  Folk  Dance  Book,  by  C.  Ward  Crampton  (pub- 
lished by  A.  S.  Barnes  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago). 
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TABLE  I. 

Requirements:    Chalk  lines  at  either  end  of  playground  or  room. 

Introduction  to  Lesson. 

Free  play ;  at  signal  all  run  to  the  teacher  in  corner  of  play- 
ground. Children  follow  teacher  in  a  group  counting  to  ten. 
At  "ten''  the  teacher  turns  around  and  catches  as  many  as  he  can. 
Those  caught  join  hands  with  teacher  and  next  time  help  to  catch, 
the  children  dropping  their  hands  when  "ten"  is  reached,  and 
running  separately  for  the  catching.  Teacher  should  give  a  sig- 
nal when  chasing  is  to  cease.  Learn  to  form  a  file,  using  a  chalk 
line  if  necessary. 

Balance  Exercise. 

"Rabbit  hop"  anywhere;  at  signal,  "Ears  up"  as  still  as 
possible. 

Form  a  ring. 

Trunk  Exercise. 

Try  to  touch  floor  with  head  (kneel  sitting). 

"Sparrow  hop,"  anywhere  about  the  room;  at  signal  run  to 
teacher  and  form  a  flank  line  at  end  of  room  on  chalk  line.  All 
walk  very  quietly  towards  the  other  end.  At  a  signal  run  to  the 
end  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Game. 

"Come,  boys,  and  join  us  in  the  merry-go-round." 


TABLE  II. 


Requirements:    Large  square  drawn  with  chalk  lines. 
Objects  for  Scramble  Race. 

Introduction  to  Lesson. 

Free  play ;  at  signal  each  child  finds  a  partner,  and  partners 
skip  about  with  inner  hands  joined.  At  signal  make  a  ring,  hold- 
ing hands.    Breathing.     (See  Introduction  to  Grade  I.) 

Balance  Exercise. 

Dance  around  the  ring;  at  signal  all  run  to  the  lines  and 
stand  on  tip-toe  with  arms  stretched  sideways.    Run  back  to  ring. 

Trunk  Exercise. 

Cross-legged  sitting.    Touch  knee  with  head. 

Free  skipping;  at  signal  make  little  rings  (three,  four  or  five) 
and  dance  round ;  at  next  signal  run  to  sides  and  crouch  down  as 
low  as  possible,  or  run  and  hide. 
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Game. 

''Scramble  race." 
"Train  race." 


TABLE  III. 

Requirements:    Four  chairs. 

Introduction  to  Lesson. 

Free  play ;  form  a  ring  holding  hands. 

Skip  round,  stop,  repeat  in  opposite  direction ;  at  signal  run  to 
the  walls. 

Run  to  form  a  ring  while  the  Teacher  counts  out  aloud. 

Repeat,  trying  to  reduce  the  time.  Breathing.  (See  Intro- 
duction to  Grade  I.) 

Trunk  Exercise. 

Clasp  ankles  (feet  astride). 

Roughly  divide  the  class  into  two  groups.  Practise  joining 
two  files,  one  at  a  time. 

Balance  Elxercise. 

Heel-raising. 

*'Ra,bbit  hop"  anywhere ;  at  signal,  "Ears  up,"  run  to  the  wall. 

"Sparrow  hop"  towards  opposite  end;  at  the  whistle,  turn  and 
run  back  quickly. 

Running  round  the  circular  track  marked  by  the  four  chairs; 
at  the  whistle  change  to  walking;  at  next  whistle  change  to 
galloping. 

Game. 

"What  is  the  time,  Mr.  Wolf?" 

"Mossy." 

"Catch  of  fish." 


TABLE  IV. 

Introduction  to  Lesson. 

Free  play;  at  signal  form  a  ring. 

Divide  the  children  into  four  groups,  give  bird  names  and  use 
the  four  corners  as  "home." 

Form  a  ring,  run  back  to  corners,  again  form  a  ring.  Hold 
hands  and  gallop  sideways;  stop,  change  direction. 
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Balance  Exercise. 

Run  on  the  spot,  stop  on  the  toes  at  whistle. 

Groups  run  to  own  corners  and  form  a  ring  in  each  corner. 

Trunk  Exercbe. 

Jump  to  cross-legged  sitting.    Touch  knee  with  nose. 
Re-form  large  ring.     Breathing.     (See  Introduction  to  Grade 

I.) 

Marching  and  Running. 

Walk  round  in  ring ;  at  the  signal  all  turn  and  walk  the  other 
way,  practising  keeping  a  large  ring,  and  keeping  spaces. 

All  run  and  form  a  flank  line  at  one  wall. 

The  ''cat"  (teacher)  sits  asleep  half-way  down  the  room ;  the 
"mice"  (children)  have  to  creep  on  their  toes  from  one  end  of  the 
hall  to  the  other.  If  the  ''cat"  hears  them,  he  jumps  up  and 
chases  them. 

Jump  as  high  as  you  can  four  times.    Repeat. 


Game. 


"Mother  bird,"  using  four  groups. 
"Rabbits'  Nests." 


TABLE  V. 

Requirements:    Large  square,  chalked. 

Introduction  to  Lesson. 

Running  in  an  irregular  group,  the  teacher  leading;  at  the 
whistle  the  children  bob  down  quickly  and  he  tries  to  catch  any- 
one left  standing. 

Form  a  ring.  Breathing.  Divide  the  children  into  groups, 
using  four  corners  as  homes.  Opposite  corners  change  homes,  then 
the  other  two.    All  run  back  together  to  own  home. 

Form  a  ring.     Breathing.     (See  Introduction  to  Grade  I.) 

Trunk  Exercise. 

Lying  on  backs,  arms  by  sides,  legs  straight.  Roll  over  and 
on  to  backs  again  as  neatly  as  possible. 

For  long  sitting,  feet  touch  the  wall.  Try  to  touch  wall,  first 
with  one  hand,  then  with  the  other. 

Run  and  stand  anywhere  on  the  chalk  lines.  (Practise 
spacing.) 

Balance  Exercise. 

Stand  on  one  leg,  holding  the  other.  Hop  on  one  leg,  trying 
to  keep  on  the  line. 
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Opposite  lines  run  across  and  change  places.  Repeat  the  hop- 
ping. All  turn  and  run  round  the  square ;  at  signal,  stop  and  see 
that  all  are  on  the  lines. 

One  child  (the  ''dog")  hides;  the  other  children  (as  ''rabbits") 
jump  about.  The  "dog"  suddenly  runs  in  and  tries  to  catch  as 
many  "rabbits"  as  he  can  before  they  get  back  into  their  holes  by 
the  walls. 

Game. 

"The  sea  and  her  children." 
"Statuary  or  still  waters." 


TABLE  VI. 

Introduction  to  Lesson. 

"Follow  my  leader"  in  single  file  anywhere  about  room,  skip 
ping,  walking,  running,  etc.     Finish  in  a  ring. 

Divide  children  into  groups;  use  four  corners. 

Practise  making  four  files  (do  not  teach  spacing  yet). 

Form  large  ring.  Breathing.  Skip  jump,  pretending  to  use 
a  rope. 

Trunk  Exercise. 

Kneel  sitting.  Touch  knees  with  head.  Place  hands  on  the 
floor  in  front  and  jump  up.  Run  to  face  wall.  Jump  up  and 
reach  as  high  as  possible,  each  hand  separately. 

Each  group  run  and  form  a  ring  in  own  corner. 

Gallop  step  sideways,  holding  hands.  The  two  opposite  rings 
could  sing  "John  Peel"  or  any  suitable  tune,  while  the  other 
danced,  and  vice  versa. 

All  run  to  end  of  playground. 

Cross  the  playground  in  different  ways: 

(a)  Very  quietly  on  toes. 

(b)  Jumping  with  both  feet  together. 

(c)  Pretending  to  ride  a  bicycle,  etc. 

Game. 

"The  Gardener  and  Scamps." 
"Grandmother." 


TABLE  VII. 


Requirements:  Chalk  circle  for  ''Nest"  and  for  the 
''Giant's  Castle:' 

Introduction  to  Lesson. 

Free  play ;  at  signal  form  a  large  ring. 

Give  simple  directions  and  "see  who  is  first."     Speak  clearly, 
make  a  pause,  then  use  a  whistle  as  signal.     Example:  Sit-stand- 
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turn  right  round — run  and  touch  the  wall  and  back — sit  down, 
backs  to  me,  etc. 

Group  children,  form  four  files,  teach  spacing.  Skip,  jump; 
at  whistle  turn  round  and  round  in  place,  at  next  whistle  sit  down. 

Stand.     Breathing.     (See  Introduction  to  Grade  I.) 

Trunk  Exercise. 

Touch  toes  or  floor  in  front  of  toes  (feet  astride).  Repeat  the 
jumping,  sitting  down  at  the  last  whistle. 

Rest,  cross  sitting;  change  to  rest,  long  sitting. 

Children  imitate  birds  hopping  and  flying  about.  When  the 
^'mother-bird"  calls  they  come  to  the  nest  and  settle  down  (use  cir- 
cle).   Free  walking,  change  to  running,  back  to  walking. 

Game. 

''The  Sleeping  Giant,''  "Cat  and  Mouse,"  "I  sav  'Stoop',  I  say 
'Stand.'  " 


TABLE  VIII. 

Introduction  to  Lesson. 

Free  play;  form  a  circle. 

All  holding  hands,  the  teacher  leads  a  running  maze  loosely 
in,  stop,  then  lead  out,  and  into  circle  again. 

Four  groups,  four  corners;  give  each  group  a  different  position, 
i.e.,  cross-legged  sitting,  lying,  standing  on  one  leg,  kneehng, 
crouching  etc.  Each  group  looks  to  see  what  the  group  in  the 
next  corner  is  doing.     At  whistle  all  run  in  own  corner. 

Four  files;  space  children.     Breathing. 

(a)  Clap,  loud  and  soft  alternately. 

(b)  Skip,  jumping  high  and  low  alternately  in  same 
rhythm.  Then  two  files  clap  while  others  jump,  and 
vice  versa. 

Trunk  Exercise. 

Cro3s-le2fged  sitting  or  astride  position;  hold  toes.  Turn  to 
see  the  child  behind. 

Balance  Exercise. 

Running  on  the  spot;  stop  at  whistle  on  one  leg,  holding  the 
other. 

Two  files  hold  hands  making  arches;  the  others  hold  hands 
low  down.  Both  files  skip  forward  round  the  room  meeting  each 
other.  When  they  meet  one  double  file  passes  under  the  arches 
made  by  the  other.  When  they  meet  the  second  time  they  change, 
those  who  went  under  now  making  arches. 
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Flank  line  at  one  end  of  playground.  Start  towards  the  other 
end  with  tiny  steps  on  the  toes;  at  the  signal  change  to  "seven- 
league  boots." 

Game. 

"Sheep,  sheep,  come  home." 


TABLE  IX. 

Introduction  to  Lesson. 

Free  skipping. 

Form  a  single  file.  Running  anywhere,  with  the  teacher  lead- 
ing; finish  in  a  ring. 

Walk  round  holding  hands.     Breathing. 

Trunk  Exercise. 

Grasp  ankles.     (Long  sitting  or  astride  position.) 

Balance  and  Arm  Exercise. 

Free  running ;  at  signal  stop  on  toes  with  arms  raised  sideways. 
Repeat  four  times. 

Jump  Exercise. 

"Jack-in-the-box"    (the  children  chanting). 

Choose  a  partner;  form  two  files  across  the  middle  of  play- 
ground; turn  backs  to  partner;  march  on  toes  to  wall;  turn 
and  face  partner;  rabbit  hop  towards  each  other,  at  the  signal 
"Ears  up." 

Marching  in  double  file. 

Game. 


TABLE  X. 


Introduction  to  Lesson. 

Form  a  ring.  Divide  the  children  into  groups.  Form  four 
files  and  space  children.  Tell  them  to  remember  places.  Each 
file  to  run  to  a  corner  and  back  to  places.    "See  which  is  first." 

Trunk  Exercise. 

Touch  the  right  toe  with  left  hand  (feet  astride).  Repeat 
vice  versa. 

Two  inside  files  run  right  round  the  outside  files,  and  back  to 
places.     Outside  lines  repeat. 

Balance  Exercise. 

Three  skip  jumps  and  jump  to  knee  outward;  bend  position 
with  hand  support  on  four. 
Form  a  ring. 
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Marching,  Running,  etc. 

Holding  hands,  skip  in  towards  centre,  raising  arms  over  head ; 
skip  out,  lowering  arms. 

Free  running;  at  signal  run  on  the  spot.     Continue. 
Variations: 

1.  Tiptoe. 

2.  ^'Rabbit  hop." 

Game. 


SENIOR  GRADE  I. 

Read  directions  for  Junior  Grade  I  and  use  following  Table. 
An  effort  should  be  made  in  this  grade  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
to  teach  a  marching  rhythm. 


TABLE  I. 

Introduction  to  Lesson. 

Race  from  one  wall  to  the  other. 

Form  a  circle :  group  children ;  form  four  files  and  space  the 
class. 

Last  child  in  each  file  stand  still;  the  others,  following  their 
leaders,  run  round  the  ''posts"  and  back  to  places. 

Mark  time.     Breathing.     Standing  position. 

Face  about  with  a  jump  and  repeat  the  running  from  the 
other  end. 

Trunk  Exercise. 

Touch  the  wall  with  each  hand  separately,  then  with  both 
hands  (long-sitting  against  a  wall). 

Balance  Exercise. 

The  outer  files  face  the  inner  files  (turn  with  a  jump).  The 
lines  change  places  hopping  on  one  leg  holding  the  other.  All 
stand  still  in  new  places  until  told  to  drop  the  leg. 

Repeat  on  other  foot. 

Run  to  form  a  ring. 

Marching.     Marching  on  toes. 

Face  centre  of  ring.  Crow  hop  into  the  centre  and  sit  down 
close  together.     Run  out  and  form  big  ring. 

Teacher  makes  a  number  of  little  circles  or  large  crosses  any- 
where inside  the  big  ring. 

The  children  run  round  the  ring ;  at  the  whistle  each  one  runs 
for  a  small  circle  or  cross.     Repeat,  running  the  other  way. 

After  several  turns  the  children  who  do  not  get  a  circle  or 
cross  are  out ;  the  others  go  on,  the  circles  or  crosses  being  reduced 
each  time. 

Game. 
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TABLE  II. 

Introduction  to  Lesson. 

In  file,  running  anywhere  about  playground,  a  child  leading. 
Finish  in  circle. 

Holding  hands,  heel  raising.     Breathing.     Standing  position. 

Holding  hands. 

Skip  round  to  left  8  steps ;  skip  4  into  centre ;  4  out. 

Skip  round  to  right  8  steps ;  skip  4  into  centre ;  4  out. 

Trunk  Exercise. 

Clasp  ankles  (feet  astride). 

Arm  Exercise. 

'^As  small  as  possible." 

''As  tall  as  possible.'' 

See  notes  on  Breathing — Introduction  to  Grade  I. 

Balance  Exercise. 

Free  running;  at  the  whistle  stand  on  one  leg  and  touch  the 
floor  with  tips  of  fingers. 

Jump. 

Skip  jump,  high  and  low  alternating  (wherever  children  hap- 
pen to  be).     Teacher  may  sing  a  nursery  rhyme. 

Partners  run  and  stand  together. 

Form  two  flank  lines  at  opposite  walls  (partners  separate,  de- 
ciding for  themselves  which  wall  they  will  go  to) . 

Walk  forward  with  knee  raising;  at  whistle  walk  backward 
with  tiny  steps  on  toes;  at  whistle  forward  again. 

Marching  in  twos. 

Game. 


TABLE  III. 

Introduction  to  Lesson. 

Form  a  ring.     Group  children. 

Holding  hands,  gallop  step  sideways;  at  whistle  each  group 
runs  to  specified  corner.    Repeat. 

Four  open  files.     Breathing.     Standing  position. 

Trunk  Exercise. 

Try  to  touch  floor  with  head.     (Kneel  sitting.) 
Tuck  toes  under  and  stand  without  moving  feet. 

Balance  Exercise. 

Run  and  stand  on  the  chalk  line  on  toes,  facing  centre ;  walk 
along  the  chalk  line  sideways  on  toes.  Run  back  to  places  in  four 
files. 

Thread  the  needle.    Standing. 
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Jump. 

Run  and  jump  over  the  chalk  line ;  jump  on  to  it ;  jump  off  it ; 
jump  over  again,  etc. 
Form  double  file. 

Marching,  Running,  etc. 

In   double  file,   holding   partner's   hands   and   following  the 
teacher;  change  to  running. 

Game. 


TABLE  IV. 


Requirements:   Four  chairs  to  make  corners  of  square, 
chalk  lines  to  teach  children  to  centre. 

Introduction  to  Lesson. 

Four  groups. 

Free  running;  at  whistle  each  group  forms  a  circle  around  a 
chair  and  skips  around.  At  whistle,  sit  or  crouch  down.  When 
called,  each  group  runs  very  quietly  and  forms  a  file  behind  its 
leader,  who  runs  to  the  teacher. 

Jumps  to  face  different  positions. 

Breathing  through  each  nostril  separately,  standing  position. 

Trunk  Exercise. 

Run  to  wall. 

Clasp  ankles.  (Long  sitting,  backs  to  wall.)  Change  to  crook 
sitting,  and  clasp  knees  tightly  to  body,  pressing  back  and  head 
against  wall.     Run  back  to  places  in  open  files. 

Arm  Exercise. 

With  a  jump,  arm  sideways  and  feet  astride,  i.e.,  '^as  broad  as 
possible." 

Jump. 

Skip  jump;  at  whistle  stop  on  one  leg,  the  other  tucked  under 
like  a  stork. 

Marching. 

Form  double  file.  Practise  marching  in  a  square  (passing  out- 
side chairs)  and  marching  down  the  centre. 

Game. 
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TABLE  V. 

Introduction  to  Lesson. 

Free  running;  at  whistle  stand  still.  Choose  partners.  Part- 
ners, holding  hands,  all  run  to  form  a  circle. 

'^See  who  is  first,"  sit,  stand  backs  to  centre,  kneel,  jump  up 
and  face  centre,  turn  right  around,  etc.  (use  whistle). 

Breathing.     Standing  position. 

Trunk  Exercise. 

Trunk  and  head  turning  to  see  object  behind.  (Astride 
position.)  '  : 

Arm  and  Balance  Exercise. 

Hold  hands  and  close  in  a  little.  Make  high  arches  by 
stretching  arms  up;  higher  still  by  heel  raising. 

Partners  stand  one  behind  the  other;  inner  children  form  a 
ring  and  skip  around  one  way,  while  the  other  children  skip  freely 
around  the  other  way.  At  the  whistle  the  inner  children  stand 
still  and  form  arches,  while  the  others  run  into  the  cii^cle,  find 
their  partners,  and  stand  in  front  of  them. 

Change  places  and  repeat. 

Rest,  long  sitting,  '^Drums''  of  beat  a  tune. 

Form  two  open  files,  i.e.,  about  6  feet  apart. 

Puzzle  march  in  two  sections.  (The  teacher  may  lead  each 
section  in  turn,  while  a  child  leads  the  other.) 

Game. 


TABLE  VI. 


Introduction  to  Lesson. 

Free  marching,  singing  (short  period). 

Form  double  file  in  centre  of  room. 

Low  skip  jumps  in  set  rhythm ;  at  whistle  continue  jumping, 
but  move  sideways  away  from  partner  to  sides  of  room. 

Repeat,  coming  back  to  partners. 

March  round  to  places  for  opening  ranks.  Finish  the  march- 
ing with  the  class  in  two  double  files.  The  first  half  of  the  class 
should  mark  time,  while  the  second  half  marches  up  parallel  with 
it  but  some  distance  away. 

Open  files  by  three  low  skip  jumps  away  from  partner. 

Breathing.     Standing  position. 

Trunk  Exercise. 

Touch  toes,  those  who  can;  close  fist;  and  place  knuckles  on 
ground.     (Feet  astride.) 

Run  to  wall;  stand  facing  wall.   • 
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Arm  Exercise. 

Reach  up  as  high  as  possible  with  each  arm  separately. 

Balance  Exercise. 

*^Bear  walk''  into  centre  of  room  and  sit  down;  while  sitting 
listen  to  simple  tune  or  song,  e.g.,  jig  tune. 

Keep  time  with  movement  of  hand  for  12  beats,  then  -clasp 
last  four.    Jump  up  and  form  circle.    Join  hands. 

Marching,  Skipping,  etc. 

Skip  round  to  some  tune;  at  last  four  beats  drop  hands  and 
jump  four  times,  turning  round  about.  Join  hands  ready  to  start 
again. 

Game. 


TABLE  VII. 

Requirements:    Chalk  line  down  centre  of  space  used. 

Introduction  to  Lesson. 

Free  skipping ;  at  whistle  take  any  partner  and  skip  round  and 
round ;  at  whistle,  free  skipping  again  and  so  on. 
Four  files.    Breathing,  standing. 
Astride  jump,  counting  to  eight. 

Trunk  Exercise. 

Press  head  between  knees.  (Cross-legged  sitting,  astride 
position.) 

Arm  Exercise. 

"As  small  as  possible.  As  tall  as  possible.  As  broad  as 
possible." 

One  file  run  round  another. 

The  inside  files  run  to  the  outside  files  and  stand  in  the  spaces. 
The  files  turn  inward  and  jump  and  sit  down. 

Balance  Exercise. 

Run  and  stand  like  a  stork  on  the  chalk  line. 
"Go  to  sleep"  (one  line  at  a  time). 

Marching  Exercise. 

The  two  files  turn  outward ;  march  round  and  down  the  centre 
in  twos. 
Repeat. 
Finish  in  double  file  along  one  side  of  the  room. 

Jumping  Exercise. 

Run  and  jump  high  over  the  centre  line  (one  line  at  a  time). 

Game. 
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TABLE  VIII. 

Introduction  to  Lesson. 

Running  Maze,  in  and  out,  led  by  the  teacher,  all  holding 
hands. 

Four  groups,  puzzle  walk  in  four  sections. 

Form  four  files.     Breathing  through  each  nostril  separatelj'. 

Trunk  Exercise. 

With  right  hand  touch  left  toe.  Repeat  vice  versa  (feet 
astride). 

Take  standing  test  at  wall  if  known  by  the  children ;  or,  stand- 
ing position  in  file. 

Arm  Exercise. 

Crook  sitting,  with  backs  against  wall. 

Stretch  arms  up  and  reach  as  high  as  possible,  trying  to  keep 
whole  of  the  back  against  the  wall. 
Run  to  places  in  open  files. 

Balance  Exercise. 

Crow  hop,  turning  round  on  the  spot;  at  whistle  stand  up  on 
toes  and  lift  arms  sideways.     "See  who  is  first. ^' 

Jumping  Exercise. 

Going  upstairs,  running  down  again,  jumping  the  last  stair. 

Marching  Exercise. 

Single  file;  practise  making  corner  (chalk  marks  may  be  used 
at  first). 

Skipping  in  double  file  in  slow  time,  holding  partner's  hand. 
Finish  in  two  files  across  centre  of  room.  Run  to  form  two  flank 
lines,  one  at  each  end,  partners  facing  each  other. 

Walk  towards  each  other;  at  whistle  walk  backwards;  at 
whistle,  forward  again,  etc.  Partners  try  to  reach  each  other. 
When  they  do  they  give  both  hands  and  dance  around. 


TABLE  IX. 

Introduction  to  Lesson. 

Running. 

Zig-zag  up  and  down  the  room,  led  by  the  teacher. 

At  whistle  boys  run  to  one  side  of  playground,  girls  to  the 
other.    Standing  position. 

Place  two  leaders  6  and  8  feet  apart.  Children  run  into  two 
files.    Open  ranks. 

Breathing  with  slight  arm  raising  from  sides. 
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Trunk  Exercise. 

Grasp  ankles.     (Feet  astride.) 

Break. 

Form  a  ring,  holding  hands. 

Gallop  sideways,  changing  direction  at  the  whistle. 

Arm  Exercise. 

As  small  as  possible. 
As  tall  as  possible. 
As  broad  as  possible. 

Or  toes  grasp,  change  to  quick  arm  raising  sideways.     (Cross- 
legged  sitting.) 

Stand.     Run  back  to  places  in  open  ranks  and  sit  down. 

Balance  Exercise. 

From  sitting  position  stand  on  one  leg,  holding  the  other  knee 
up  in  front.    ''See  who  is  first." 

Marching  and  Running  Exercise. 

March  in  a  circle ;  at  a  signal — 
(a)     Change  direction. 
(6)     Change  to  hop  march. 

Partners  hold  both  hands,  arms  -crossed. 

"Galloping  horses,"  moving  freely  about  playground. 

Game. 


TABLE  X. 

Introduction  to  Lesson. 

Free  running;  change  to  running  on  the  spot  at  signal. 

Run  to  form  two  files.    Practise  standing  position. 

Marching  in  double  files. 

Form  four  files. 

Breathing  through  each  nostril  separately. 

Trunk  Exercise. 

Grasp  ankles.     (Long  sitting.) 

Break. 

Astride  jumping  to  eight;  jump  to  cross-legged  sitting  at  eight. 
With  the  children  in  a  sitting  position  suddenly  tell  them  to 
run  to  the  wall. 
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Arm  Exercise. 

Facing  the  wall.     ''Stretch  up  as  high  as  possible."     Later, 
repeat  with  heel  raising. 

Run  back  to  four  files.     Face  partner  with  a  jump. 

Balance  Exercise. 

''See-saw." 

Jump. 

Eight  running  on  the  spot;  eight  spring  steps. 
Repeat  three    times  with  pause  between  eoch  repetition    in 
which  to  face  new  direction. 

Marching  and  Running  Exercise. 

Run  into  a  maze,  winding  up  closely.    From  here  the  children 
walk  very  quietly  on  toes  to  places  in  four  files  and  sit  down. 

Game. 


GRADE  II. 


For  the  three  formal  lessons  use  Tables  I-X  of  the  Syllabus, 
changing  gradually  each  month  from  one  table  to  the  next. 
Greater  detail  in  standing  position  should  be  demanded  in  this 
grade  than  in  Grade  I.  Heels  should  be  kept  together  and  the 
iiead  should  be  held  well  up  with  the  chin  in.  The  children  will 
not  be  able  to  get  all  these  details  correctly  on  the  command  "At- 
tention" but  should  be  reminded  of  them  each  time. 

Teach  marking  time  (p.  66,  Syllabus)  and  turning  with  a 
jump — left,  right,  and  right  and  left  about,  p.  99. 

For  games  see  pp.  85-87,  Syllabus. 

Rhythmical  Work,  see  Grade  I. 


GRADE  III. 


For  the  three  formal  lessons  of  the  week  use  Tables  XI-XX  in- 
clusive, changing  gradually  each  month  from  one  table  to  the 
next. 

All  the  details  of  the  position  of  attention  should  be  taught  in 
this  grade.  Running  and  skipping  may  now  be  taken  to  rhythm, 
although  free  movements  should  still  have  a  place  in  the  lesson. 

The  lesson  may  be  varied  by  teaching  a  game  one  day,  jump- 
ing or  other  athletic  exercises  another  and  rhythmical  exercises  or 
marching  the  third  (p.  65  and  p.  222,  Syllabus. 

Teach  turning  on  heel  and  toe  (p.  99,  Syllabus). 


Team  games  of  a  very  simple  kind  should  be  introduced  in  the 
one  lesson  per  week  that  is  devoted  to  games  and  rhythmical  work. 
Explain  the  rules  clearly  and  see  that  the  children  keep  them  or 
pay  the  penalty.  Good  citizenship  and  a  spirit  of  fair  play  may 
be  taught  in  this  way. 

For  games  see  pp.  85-87,  Syllabus. 

Rhythmical  Exercises. 

The  following  folk  games  are  suggested  for  children  in  Grades 
III,  IV,  and  V,  and  directions  and  music  for  them  will  be  found 
in  the  following  books: — 

Folk  Dances  and  Singing  Games,  by  Elizabeth  Burchenal, 
published  by  G.  Schirmer,  New  York. 

The  Folk  Dance  Book  and  The  Second  Folk  Dance  Book,  by 
C.  Ward  Crampton,  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York 
and  Chicago. 

'Irish  Lilt''  '^Maypole  Dance" 

''Kull-Dadsen"  ''The  Chimes  of  Dunkirk" 

'The  Crested  Hen"  "Tantoli" 

''Children's  Polka"  "Hop,Mother  AnnikaK' 

"Maskrosor"  "English  Harvesters'  Dance" 

"Sandal  Polka"  "Swiss  May  Dance" 

"To-day's  the  First  of  May" 

If  the  teacher  desires  to  purchase  one  or  more  of  these  books, 
the  one  by  Miss  Burchenal  would  be  perhaps  the  best  choice.  This 
book  and  The  Second  Folk  Dance  Book  give  a  good  range  of 
material  for  both  junior  and  senior  work. 

Rhythmical  exercises  that  are  learnt  should  be  reviewed  from 
time  to  time,  as  it  is  only  when  the  work  is  familiar  to  the  pupils 
that  they  get  the  full  enjoyment  out  of  doing  it. 


GRADE  IV. 


For  the  three  formal  lessons  each  week  use  Tables  XXI-XXX 
inclusive,  changing  gradually  each  month  from  one  table  to  the 
next. 

See  directions  for  Grade  III  work.  Similar  work  in  Grade  IV 
except  that  better  response  should  be  required  to  command  of 
"Attention"  but  class  should  not  be  asked  to  hold  the  position  too 
long.  In  this  grade  the  teacher  may  begin  to  look  for  more  pre- 
'cision  in  the  performance  of  the  exercises  and  especially  in  the 
matter  of  following  a  definite  rhythm. 

The  class  should  be  taught  to  "number  off"  and  open  and 
close  ranks  (p.  100,  Syllabus). 

A  few  of  the  simpler  marching  tactics  may  be  taught,  such  as 
forming  single  file,  twos,  threes,  fours,  and  eights,  and  marching 
and  wheeling  in  these  formations  (p.  67).  Keep  the  marching- 
rhythm  brisk,  watch  the  class  carefully  and  correct  all  cases 
of  bad  carriage,  especially  poking  chins. 
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In  the  lessons  that  are  devoted  to  games,  more  complicated 
team  games  may  be  taught  here  than  in  Grade  III.  Captain  ball 
is  a  good  game  for  girls,  for  by  teaching  them  to  throw  and  catch 
a  ball  and  by  giving  them  an  idea  of  guarding  an  opponent,  it 
paves  the  way  for  basketball.  Prisoners'  base  is  a  good  game  for 
boys,  while  volleyball  and  curtainball  may  be  played  by  both. 
See  pp.  85-87,  Syllabus. 

Rhythmical  Exercises. 

See  Grade  III. 


GRADE  V. 

For  the  three  formal  lessons  per  week  use  Table  XXXI-XL, 
changing  gradually  each  month  from  one  table  to  the  next. 

A  fair  amount  of  precision  should  be  expected  from  the  class, 
but  positions  should  not  be  held  long  and  there  should  be  many 
breaks  in  the  lesson  for  free  movement. 

For  games  see  pp.  85-87,  Syllabus. 

Organized  Sports. 

These  may  be  introduced  at  this  stage;  volleyball,  basketball, 
baseball  and  ground  hockey  for  both  boys  and  girls,  and  ice 
hockey  and  football  for  boys.  The  teacher  must  always  bear  in 
mind  in  coaching  games  that  his  aim  should  be  an  educational 
one,  that  he  is  'coaching  the  pupils  in  order  that  they  may  be 
healthier,  fairer-minded  citizens  in  the  future,  with  a  better  idea 
of  fair  play,  and  not  in  order  to  produce  a  winning  team.  There- 
fore, pupils  who  are  fond  of  physical  activities  and  excel  in  them 
need  rather  to  have  their  interest  in  sports  curbed,  while  those 
who  possess  little  physical  skill  and  have  no  interest  in  games 
usually  lack  organic  vigor  and  often  have  unstable  nervous  sys- 
tems which  need  the  vigorous  exercise,  the  training  in  co-opera- 
tion and  emotional  control  that  is  derived  from  organized  sport. 
These  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  enter  into  games. 

Unless  there  are  very  good  reasons  to  the  contrary,  pupils 
should  be  allowed  to  elect  their  own  captains  and,  in  the  upper 
grades,  to  manage  their  own  teams,  but  always  with  the  approval 
of  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  games.  The  teacher  must  furnish 
the  inspiration  of  good  sportsmanship  and  fair  play,  whi'ch  should 
be  the  guiding  principle  of  sport,  while  the  pupils  will  benefit  by 
being  allowed  to  work  out  the  details  of  the  organization  for 
themselves. 

Rhythmical  Exercises. 

See  Grade  III. 
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GRADE  VI. 

For  the  three  formal  lessons  per  week  use  Tables  XLI-L  inclu- 
sive, changing  gradually  each  month  from  ono  table  to  the  next. 

In  this  grade  real  precision  and  smartness  may  be  expected  in 
both  standing  position  and  in  the  exercises. 

More  advanced  marching  tactics  may  be  taught,  viz.,  the  dif- 
ference between  turning  and  wheeling  in  single  file,  twos  or 
fours,  etc. 

For  games  see  pp.  85-87,  Syllabus. 

If  apparatus  is  available,  it  should  be*  introduced  instead  of  a 
game  in  the  formal  lesson  or  one  of  the  remaining  periods  may  be 
given  to  it  alone.  The  use  of  the  spring  board  should  be  taught 
with  special  attention  to  proper  landing — on  toes  with  knees  bent 
outward. 

p]xercises  on  the  box  or  horse  should  be  taught  when  possible 
and  also  the  various  vaults.  Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
finishing  position.  After  each  exexcise  or  vault  the  pupils  should 
be  taught  to  assume  the  best  position  before  leaving  the  mat. 

If  there  are  balancing  beams  in  the  school  these  may  be  used 
in  this  grade,  but  the  exercise  should  be  first  learnt  and  executed 
on  the  floor.  By  turning  up  the  broad  side  the  balancing  beams 
may  be  used  to  vault  over  or  to  give  support  in  lateral  exercises. 
Ordinary  forms  or  benches  may  be  used  both  for  balancing  exer- 
cises and  vaults.  Stationary  and  travelling  rings  may  be  used  for 
girls  under  13  or  14  and  for  boys,  but  should  be  used  with  very 
great  discretion  for  adolescent  girls. 

If  the  parallel  bars  are  used  care  should  be  taken  with  pupils 
whose  arms  are  not  strong  enough  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
body  while  the  body  is  held  in  a  good  position.  Exercises  on  the 
bars  are  not  beneficial  for  such  pupils,  as  malpositions  are  fostered 
by  the  strain  of  the  exercises. 

Organized  Gaines  and  Sports. 

See  work  for  Grade  V.  The  same  principles  should  be  kept  in 
view  for  Grade  VI  as  Grade  V. 

Rhythmical  Work. 

For  general  directions  see  Grade  III.  Where  children  in  the 
upper  grades  of  the  Public  School  are  learning  this  work  for  the 
first  time  the  folk  games  to  be  taught  may  be  selected  from  the  list 
for  the  lower  grades.  The  following  list  of  more  advanced  work 
is  suggested  for  those  pupils  who  have  had  some  previous  training 
in  rhythmical  work.  These  are  to  be  found  in  the  book  suggested 
in  Grade  III  work : 

''Irish  Jig"  ''Morris  Dance" 

"Scotch Reel"  "Hansel  and  Gretel" 

' '  Highland  Fling  ' '  Swedish  Clap  Dance ' ' 


i  i 


Highland  Schottische"      "Virginia  Reel" 
Swedish  Schottische"       "Maypole  Dance 
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Others  may  be  substituted  for  these  as  was  indicated  in  the 
outhne  for  the  lower  grades.  The  Summer  School  for  Teachers 
offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  getting  new  material  for 
rhythmical  work. 


GRADE  VII  (GIRLS). 

Formal  Lessons:  Tables  LI-LX  inclusive.  Change  gradually 
each  month  from  one  table  to  the  next.  The  exercises  in  these 
tables  call  for  more  co-ordination  than  those  in  the  preceding 
grades.  This  fact,  together  with  the  precision  of  execution  that 
should  be  demanded  in  this  grade,  tends  to  make  the  lessons  a 
mental  strain  on  the  pupils.  Having  this  fact  in  mind  the  teacher 
should  never  allow  the  ten  minutes  of  the  lesson  that  is  devoted 
to  recreative  exercises  to  be  curtailed,  and  when  new  exercises  that 
demand  some  co-ordination  are  being  taught  the  ^'breaks"  in  a 
lesson  should  be  frequent. 

For  games  see  pp.  85-87,  Syllabus. 

For  the  use  of  apparatus  see  work  for  Grade  VI. 

For  organized  games  and  sports — See  work  for  Grade  V. 


GRADE  VIII  (GIRLS). 

Formal  Lessons:  Tables  LXI-LXXII  inclusive.  Change 
gradually  each  month  from  one  table  to  the  next.  Good  co-ordina- 
tion and  precision  may  be  expected  in  this  grade.  The  greatest 
difficulty  in  this  class  may  be  in  sustaining  the  interest  of  those 
pupils  who  have  reached  the  adolescent  age  and  feel  averse  to  exer- 
cise. The  teacher  must  find  some  way  of  overcoming  this  diffi- 
culty. With  girls,  who  are  the  worst  offenders  along  this  line^ 
sometimes  the  introduction  of  club  or  dumb-bell  exercises  to 
music,  or  a  greater  stressing  of  the  rhythmical  work  may  help. 
With  the  boys  the  spirit  of  competition  may  be  called  in  to  assisi 
in  sustaining  interest  and  records  of  personal  attainments  in  ap- 
paratus work,  in  athletics,  etc.,  may  be  kept. 

For  games — see  pp.  85-87,  Syllabus. 

For  the  use  of  apparatus — see  work  of  Grade  VI. 

For  organized  games  and  sports — see  work  of  Grade  V. 

N.B. — For  playground  sports  such  as  running,  high  and  broad 
jumping,  etc..  Syllabus,  p.  217.  These  sports  are  better  taken  out 
of  school  hours,  as  they  call  for  training  and  practice.  Athletic 
meets  should  be  organized  in  the  school  or  between  different 
schools. 
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GRADES  VII  AND  VIII  (BOYS). 

Introductory. 

In  this  outline  the  best  features  of  Physical  Training;  and 
Cadet  Training  are  combined.  Both  systems  have  essentially  the 
same  aims,  viz. :  to  develop  the  boy  mentally  as  well  as  physically. 
The  introduction  of  Cadet  Training  in  the  work  of  the  higher 
grades  adds  interest  and  stimulus  to  the  work,  but  great  care  must 
be  taken  to  make  the  work  attractive.  Not  more  than  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  time  allotted  should  be  spent  on  Cadet  Training 
and  no  arm  drill  should  be  taught  in  these  grades. 

Cadet  Training  aims  to  develop  habits  of  self-control  and  dis- 
cipline. It  teaches  the  boy  to  respect  authority  and  to  obey  the 
commands  of  his  superiors  cheerfully  and  promptly.  It  encour- 
ages_the  boy  to  be  neat  and  tidy  in  his  appearance  and,  combined 
with  Physical  Training,  helps  to  prepare  the  boy  for  useful  citi- 
zenship. 

Cadet  Training  appeals  to  the  boy  in  many  ways.  The  uni- 
form, when  worn  properly,  appeals  to  him  because  it  tends  to 
make  him  look  neat  and  smart.  By  means  of  competition  be- 
tween sections  and  platoons  he  receives  an  excellent  training  in 
team-work.  The  spirit  of  competition  between  different  compan- 
ies which  is  encouraged  by  the  annual  inspection  tends  to  pro- 
mote a  healthy  rivalry  between  the  different  schools. 

Under- the  new  curriculum  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  Physical 
Education  is  eighty  minutes  per  week.  In  the  senior  grades  this 
is  best  divided  into  two  periods  or  lessons  of  forty  minutes  each. 

The  Physical  Traininsj  tables  set  for  Grades  VII  and  VIII 
boys  are  Tables  LI-LXXII  inclusive.  Have  the  classes  use  one 
table  per  month,  combining  it  with  Cadet  Training. 

Cadet  Training. 

(a)  First  teach  the  following  positions  to  your  class:  ''Atten- 
tion," "stand  at  ease,"  "stand  easy."  Next  teach  the  turn- 
ings: "right,"  "left"  and  "about  turn,"  then  "right  in- 
cline" and  "left  incline."  Teach  your  class  how  to  fall  in 
quickly  and  quietly  in  a  straight  line,  and  how  to  dress  by 
the  right  or  left.  Next  teach  them  how  to  form  fours  and 
form  two  deep.  Next  teach  them  marching  in  the  folloAv- 
ing  order:  slow  march,  quick  march,  double  march, 
marching  in  file  and  double  march.  Teach  them  how  to 
change  step  w^hen  marching.  Put  special  emphasis  on  cor- 
rect carriage  of  the  body  when  marching.  IJse  the  drum 
to  give  them  the  time  in  marching.  For  further  detail  see 
Chapter  III,  Manual  of  Cadet  Training. 

(b)  Now  divide  your  class  into  sections  and  appoint  your  sec- 
tion leaders.  Teach  your  section  leaders  how  to  fall  in, 
inspect  and  prove  their  sections.  Now  have  your  section 
leaders  take  charge  of  their  sections  and  have  them  per- 
form the  different  movements  given  in  (a)  under  your 
supervision.    When  they  can  do  this  work  efficiently  com- 
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bine  your  sections  into  platoons,  appoint  your  platoon 
leaders  and  proceed,  as  directed  above,  with  section  leaders. 
For  further  detail,  see  Chapter  III,  Manual  of  Cadet 
Training. 

(c)  Having  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  your  cadets  closely, 
you  should  now  appoint  your  company  leader.  In  choos- 
ing leaders  have  your  cadets  understand  that  the  choice 
is  only  temporary,  and  that  the  leaders  are  on  trial  for 
a  time,  and  if  they  do  not  make  .good  other  cadets  will  be 
chosen  to  take  their  positions.  This  is  where  a  leaders' 
class  works  in  well,  and  the  leaders  get  confidence  in  them- 
selves before  taking  charge  of  their  sections.  Next  teach 
some  of  the  simpler  movements  in  company  drill.  Have 
the  leaders  learn  the  commands  and  understand  the  move- 
ments before  attempting  to  have  the  company  do  them 
under  their  direction.  Lastly,  teach  your  company  leader 
and  platoon  leaders  how  to  receive  an  inspecting  officer 
and  how  to  conduct  a  march  past  on  inspection.  Teach 
them  how  and  when  to  salute.  Also  teach  them  the  pur- 
pose of  saluting.  For  further  detail,  see  Chapters  IV  and 
VII,  Manual  of  Cadet  Training. 

(d)  Teach  Signalling  to  Your  Company.  After  a  time 
select  four  of  your  best  signallers,  and  have  them  put 
special  stress  on  the  work.  Teach  semaphore  code  by  use 
of  flags.  Aim  to  have  your  cadets  reach  the  speed  of  send- 
ing and  receiving  six  words  per  minute.  Teach  correct 
use  of  message  form.  If  you  have  any  further  time  to  de- 
vote to  this  subject  you  may  teach  the  reading  and  send- 
ing Morse  on  small  flag,  aiming  to  reach  the  standard  of 
six  words  per  minute.  If  you  can  arrange  to  use  a  buzzer 
it  will  make  the  work  all  the  more  interesting.  The  stand- 
ard to  be  reached  with  the  buzzer  is  eight  words  per  min- 
ute for  reading  and  sending.  Refer  to  Chapter  XV, 
Manual  of  Cadet  Training. 

(e)  First  Aid. — Every  cadet  should  have  thorough  training 
in  First  Aid.  Have  every  instructor  give  at  least  one  lec- 
ture a  month  to  his  company.  The  first  half  of  the  period 
should  be  devoted  to  the  lecture ;  the  last  half  of  the  period 
should  be  given  over  to  practical  work,  such  as  the  appli- 
cation of  bandages  and  splints,  lifting  and  carrying  injur- 
ed on  stretchers. 

Lecture  I. — Principles  of  First  Aid.  A  short  description 
of  the  human  skeleton  and  the  muscles.  The  triangular 
bandage  and  its  application. 

Lecture  JL — Fractures:  causes,  varieties,  signs,  symptoms 
and  general  rules  for  treatment. 

Lecture  TIL — Dislocations,  sprains,  strains;  signs,  symp- 
toms and  treatment. 
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Lecture  IV. — The  heart  and  blood  vessels.  The  circula- 
tion of  the  blood.  Pressure  points  to  stop  bleeding, 
hemorrhage  and  wounds.  General  rules  for  treatment. 
Use  of  tourniquet. 

Lecture  V. — Treatment  of  bruises,  scalds,  bites  and  stings 
of  insects.     Frost  bite. 

Lecture  VL — How  to  treat  and  remove  foreign  bodies  in 
eye,  nose  and  ear. 

Lecture  VIL — The  organs  and  mechanism  of  respiration. 
Artificial .  respiration,  resuscitation  from  drowning 
(Schaefer  Method). 

Lecture  VIIL — Insensibility.  Treatment  for  fainting,  for 
sunstroke,  for  suffocation  from  smoke  in  case  of  burning 
buildings. 

Lecture  IX. — Poisoning;  classify  common  poisons  and 
teach  general  symptoms,  effects  and  treatment. 

Lecture  X. — Methods  of  lifting  and  carrying  sick  or  in- 
jured on  stretchers  (real  or  improvised).    Fireman's  lift. 
For  reference  use  First  Aid  to  the  Injured  (The  St. 
John's  Ambulance  Association). 

(/)  Gam.es. — Make  good  use  of  games.  Never  teach  a  lesson 
without  using  a  game  in  which  everyone  can  take  an  ac- 
tive part.  In  teaching  games  insist  on  strict  observance  of 
the  rules,  but  use  every  device  to  make  the  game  enjoyable. 
The  following  games  are  described  in  Chapter  XVI  of 
Manual  of  Cadet  Traininq:  Jumping  the  Basj,  Overhead- 
passing  Relay  Race ;  Whip  to  the  Gap ;  Dodge  Ball : 
Changing  Places ;  Crows  and  Cranes ;  Circle  Touch  Ball : 
'^O'Grady  Says";  Placing  the  Indian  Club  Relay  Race; 
Two  Ranks  Relay  Race;  Over  and  Under  Passing  Relay 
Race ;  Into  the  Ring. 

The  following  list  of  games  is  described  in  Bancroft's 
Games  for  the  Gymnasium  and  Playground:  Club  Snatch  ; 
Skin  the  Snake;  Stride  Ball;  Black  and  White;  Fox  and 
Geese:  Prisoners'  Base;  Lame  Fox  and  Chickens:  Poison 
Tag;  Three  Deep;  Fill  the  Gap. 


SUGGESTED  LESSON  OUTLINES. 

Lesson  I. — Physical  Training;  Table  LI.  Use  one  table 
per  month,  gradually  changing  from  one  table  to  the  next. 

Cadet  Training. — ^Size  your  class.  Divide  into  platoons 
of  about  twenty-five  each.  Divide  each  platoon  into  four 
sections.  Select  platoon  and  section  leaders  temporarily, 
choosing  natural  leaders  in  games  and  sports.  Teach  your 
section  and  platoon  leaders  how  to  fall  in,  inspect,  number 
and  prove  their  platoons  and  sections.     Have  the  leaders 
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make  rolls  of  their  sections  or  platoons  and  keep  a  record 
of  attendance.  Have  them  report  their  sections  daily  with 
regard  to  neatness  and  attendance.  Encourage  competi- 
tion' between  sections  and  platoons  in  neatness  and  regu- 
larity of  attendance,  steadiness  and  correct  posture.  Teach 
the  game  Circle  Dodge  Ball. 

Lesson  II. — Physical  Training:  Table  LI.  Cadet  Training. 
Review  Lesson  L  Teach  company  the  turnings,  right, 
left  and  about  turn.  Left  incline,  and  right  incline. 
Teach  marking  time,  changing  step.  Teach  slow  march, 
then  quick  march,  then  double  march. 

Combine  the  turnings  with  marking  time  and  teach 
change  of  step  while  marching.  Teach  the  game  of  Crows 
and  Cranes. 

In  all  your  cadet  training  work  aim  to  have  your  lead- 
ers do  the  work  as  much  as  possible  under  your  super- 
vision. Teach  using  illustration  and  demonstration.  Do 
not  be  too  sparing  of  praise.  Teach  your  leaders  how  to 
give  commands  and  let  them  understand  that  if  they 
make  a  mistake  it  is  the  manly  thing  to  acknowledge  it 
before  their  sections  and  then  give  it  correctly. 
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Directive  Courses 


INTRODUCTORY. 

In  response  to  a  widespread  demand  that  the  courses  for  the 
senior  grades  of  the  elementary  school  be  made  more  flexible,  cer- 
tain optional  or  directive  courses  have  been  drafted.  In  order  that 
transfer  from  one  to  the  other  of  these  may  be  facilitated  80%  of 
the  time  must  be  put  on  a  standard  group  of  subjects  common  to 
all  the  courses.  These  subjects  are  English,  Arithmetic,  Geogra- 
phy, Citizenship,  Writing,  Music,  Physical  Education.  Each  di- 
rective course  will  have  the  remaining  20%  or  approximately  300 
minutes  per  week. 

The  courses  thus  outlined  are  as  follows: 

1.  General:  Manual  Arts  or  Household  Economics,  Agriculture, 

Art. 

2.  Agricultural:  Agriculture,  Art. 

3.  Language:  Manual  Arts  or  Household  Economics,  French,  Art. 

4.  Industrial:   (a)   Girls — Household  Economics,  Art. 

(6)   Boys — Manual  Arts,  Art. 

5.  Commercial:  Commercial  subjects.  Art. 

It  is  expected  that  school  authorities,  having  in  mind  the  needs 
of  the  pupils  to  be  served,  will  offer  the  course  or  courses  best 
suited  to  the  local  situation.  All  courses  will  admit  equally 
readily  to  the  secondary  school.  While  Art  appears  as  a  subject 
in  each  course  the  outline  in  each  case  is  specially  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  the  course  in  which  it  appears.  The  following  com- 
ments on  each  course  will  serve  to  make  the  purpose  in  each  case 
clear : 

1.  The  General  Course.  This  has  been  organized  along  very 
much  the  same  lines  as  the  former  Grade  VII  and  VIII  course. 
The  outlines  in  Agriculture,  Manual  Arts  and  Household  Econo- 
mics will  be  found  on  pages  54,  (yQ  and  76  of  this  volume.  The 
outline  in  Art  for  this  course  will  be  found  on  page  135  of  Part  II. 

2.  The  Agricultural  Course.  This  is  especially  adapted  to 
«»chools  where  it  is  desirable  to  stress  Agriculture.  It  is  expected 
that  rural  high  schools,  consolidated  schools  and  selected  city 
schools  may  find  this  suited  to  their  needs.  Full  instructions  a> 
to  the  increased  work  in  Agriculture  will  be  found  in  the  outline 
of  that  subject.  The  work  in  Art  is  the  same  as  in  the  general 
course. 
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3.  The  Language  Course.  This  is  suited  to  the  junior  high 
school  organization  where  it  is  desirable  to  begin  a  language  before 
the  ninth  j^ear.  In  this  course  the  outlines  in  Manual  Arts, 
Household  Economics  and  Art  are  the  same  as  in  the  general 
course.  The  outline  in  French  has  not  yet  been  published  but 
may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Education, 
Edmonton. 

4.  The  Industrial  Course.  This  course  is  designed  for  boys 
who  have  a  mechanical  bent  and  are  looking  forward  to  the  tech- 
nical high  school  later,  and  for  girls  who  desire  to  specialize  in 
household  arts.  It  is  intended  that  the  same  general  lines  should 
be  followed  as  in  the  general  course,  but  more  problems  under- 
taken. Special  outlines  in  Art  have  been  drafted.  These  will  be 
found  on  page  81  of  this  volume. 

5.  The  Commercial  Course.  It  is  not  intended  that  this  should 
offer  any  extended  training  for  commercial  life  but  rather  a 
sampling  of  the  training  which  may  be  expected  later  in  the  com- 
mercial high  school.  In  this  way  students  who  are  attracted  to- 
wards the  field  of  business  may  test  their  aptitudes  for  this  type  of 
work.  While  the  only  new  subject  introduced  is  Business  Papers, 
additional  time  is  given  in  which  to  present  the  business  phase  of 
such  subjects  as  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography  and  English. 
These  special  phases  will  be  found  on  pages  90  to  96  of  this 
volume. 

Art  in  this  course  is  limited  to  one  grade.  In  Grade  VII  the 
subject  has  been  organized  to  give  training  in  Art  as  related  to 
commerce.  In  Grade  VIII  students  will  take  the  standard  courses 
in  Household  Economics  and  Manual  Arts  as  outlined  for  the 
general  course. 
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Agriculture 


GRADES  VII  AND  VIII. 


In  the  General  Course  only  the  topics  marked  with  asterisks 
are  required. 

The  Place  of  Agriculture  in  the  Curriculum. 

The  place  of  Agriculture  is  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII  of  the 
public  elementary  school,  and  should  be  a  continuation  of  the 
previous  grades'  Elementary  Science  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  in- 
troduction to  formal  High  School  Science  on  the  other.  The  sub- 
ject is  divided  into  two  sections,  each  of  which  is  to  be  taken,  in 
ungraded  schools,  by  Grades  VII  and  VIII  together  in  alternate 
years.  In  graded  schools.  Section  A  means  Seventh  Grade  and 
Section  B  Eighth  Grade. 

Aims  and  Objectives. 

The  work  in  Agriculture  is  intended  to  give  pupils  an  under- 
standing of  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the  occupation 
which  is  the  basis  of  our  wealth  and  civilization,  and  to  teach  the 
natural  laws  underlying  the  production  of  plant  and  animal  crops. 
It  is  intended  to  present  these  principles  in  an  intelligent  and 
effective  manner  and  to  apply  them  in  practical  demonstrations, 
such  as:  home  projects,  school  gardens,  identification  and  care 
of  plants,  milk  testing,  seed  judging  and  other  exercises  which 
are  adapted  to  use  in  elementary  schools.  Nor  is  the  aim  entirely 
materialistic.  The  spirit  of  the  course  is  to  enlarge  the  vision 
by  actual  contact  with  the  facts  and  practices  of  farm  life  and 
place  students  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  conditions  of  rural 
life,  its  problems,  and  the  importance  of  the  Canadian  farmer. 

The  Scope  of  the  Course. 


Course  of  study  for  the  Seventh  Grade  in  graded  schools,  and 
for  even  years  in  schools  where  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades  are 
combined.     (1922-23  is  an  even  year.) 
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1.  The  Cereals — Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Winter  Rye. 

(a)  References: 

Benson  and  Betts:  Agriculture,  pages  73-107. 
M'cCaig:  Agriculture,  pages  160-171. 
Alberta  Bulletins,  1-4-6-7-24-25. 

(b)  Outline: 

*  History. 

*Centres  of  production. 

*Common  varieties. 

Preparation  of  seed  bed. 

Preparation  and  sowing  of  seed. 

Harvesting  and  metliods  of  storing  and  marketing. 
,    *Uses. 

Enemies — insects  and  diseases  and  their  control. 
*Botanical  relations. 

Place  samples  of  grain  in  order  of  value  for  seed  and 

for  market. 

2.  Leguminous  PIay  Crops. 

(a)   References: 

Benson  and  Betts:  Agriculture,  pages  159-190. 
McCaig:  Grasses,  pages  177-180. 
McCaig:  Legumes,  pages  181-183. 
U.S.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  339. 

{h)   Outline: 

*How  does  a  legume  differ  from  a  non-legume? 

*Give  reasons  why  a  legume  should  be  grown  in  a  crop 

rotation. 

How  should  soil  be  prepared  for  red  clover?     Alfalfa? 
*Learn  to  recognize  legumes  commonly  found  in  the 

Province. 

When   should   alsike   clover  be   sown   instead   of  red 

clover? 

In  what  respects  are  legume  hays  better  for  dairy  cows 

and  beef  cattle  than  timothy  hay  ? 

At  what  stage  of  i>;rowth  should  red  clover,  alfalfa,  and 

soy  beans,  be  cut  for  hay  ? 

Which  crop  of  red  clover — alfalfa — is  commonly  har- 
vested for  seed? 
*Locate  on  map  of  world  the  areas  where  the  following- 

are  grown  in  large  quantities:  alfalfa,  red  clover,  alsike 

clover,  white  clover,  lupines,  peanuts,  soy  beans,  navy 

beans,  cow^  peas,  field  peas  and  vetch. 
*Botanical  relations. 

Identification  of  alfalfa  and  clover  seed,  impurities. 

3.  *Parts  of  Plants  with  Function  of  Each. 

(a)   References: 

Any  elementary  botany. 
McCaig:  Agriculture,  pages  58-74. 
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(b)   Outline: 

Study  parts  of  plants  and  how  plants  live  and  grow, 
in  connection  with  the  study  of  grains,  grasses  and 
legumes.  (Review  second  year  relative  to  new  plant? 
studied.) 

1.  Roots.     Functions.     Stay    plant — gather     water     and 
other  plant  food — act  as  store-house  for  plant  food. 
Structure :  Root  hairs — root  cap. 

Kinds :  Fibrous — tap — fleshy. 

2.  Stem.  Functions:  Connection  between  roots  and 
leaves,  holds  leaves  up  to  air  and  light,  store-house  for 
plant  food. 

Structure :  Heart  wood — cambium  layer — ^bark. 

3.  Leaves.  Functions:  Starch-making — assimilation — 
transpiration  of  water,  respiration. 

Structure:  Chlorophyll  cells — stomata. 

4.  Inflorescence.    Essential  parts  of  flower. 

Close  pollination. 
Cross  pollination. 

4.  *PouLTRY.     (Study  live  material.) 

(a)  References: 

Benson  and  Betts:  Agriculture,  428-454. 
McCaig:  Agriculture,  pages  250-251. 
Alberta  Bulletin  Nos.  17  and  27. 

(b)  Outline: 

Feeding,  care  and  management  for  winter  egg  pro- 
duction. 

Select  breeding  pen. 
Care  of  setting  hen. 
Care  of  eggs  for  hatching. 
Natural  incubation. 
Artificial  incubation. 

Feeding,  care  and  management  of  young  chicks  at 
various  ages. 
Importance  of  poultry. 
Common  breeds  of  poultry. 
Grading  and  candling  eggs. 

5.  Swine. 

(a)   References: 

Benson  and  Betts:  Agriculture,  pages  398-417. 

McCaig:  Aqricultu.re,  pages  249-250. 

Alberta  Bulletin  Nos.  15  and  27. 
{h)   Outline: 

*Relation  of  pork  production  to  the  crop. 

Feeding 

Fencing. 

Shelter. 
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Care  and  management. 
*Types  and  common  breeds. 
Relation  of  hog  lots  to  feed  bin  and  to  place  where  milk 
is  skimmed. 

6.  Sheep. 

(a)  References: 

Benson  and  Betts:  Agriculture,  pages  418-427. 
McCaig :  A  griculture;  248-249. 
Alberta  Bulletin  Nos.  14  and  27. 

(6)   Outline: 

*Advantages  of  sheep  raising. 
Care  and  management. 

Feeding  at  various  ages  and  different  purposes. 
Shelter. 

Treatment  for  bloat  in  sheep  and  stomach  worm. 
How  to  prevent  ''grub  in  head.'' 
*Common  breeds  and  types. 

7.  *Gardening  (Vegetables). 

(a)   References: 

Benson  and  Betts:  Agriculture,  pages  207-224,  242-258. 
McCaig:  Aqriculture,  pages  202-211. 
Alberta  Bulletin  Nos.  13  and  27. 

(/>)   Outline: 

Value  of  vegetables  to  every  home. 

How  to  plan  a  garden. 

How  to  make  hot  bed  and  cold  frame.     Make  both  if 

possible. 

Soil  preparation. 

Time  of  planting  and  care  of  some  main  vegetables. 

Injurious  insects,  their  prevention  and  destruction. 

Home  project. 

8.  Farm  Management  and  Rural  Problems. 

(These  topics  to  be  studied  throughout  the  year  as 
occasion  arises.) 

{a)   References: 

Benson  and  Betts:  Agriculture,  pages  454-468,  487-510. 
McCaig:  Agriculture,  pages  11-14,  134-143,  232-241. 

{b)   Outline: 

*The  selection  and  value  of  a  farm  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  farming  to  be  followed:  soils,  slope,  drainage, 
topography,  water  supply,  markets,  roads. 

*The   community   as   to   its   nationality,   morals,   tele- 
phones, rural  mail  delivery,  churches  and  schools. 
Cost  of  production — from  preparation  of  land  or  buy- 
ing breeding  stock  until  final  marketing. 
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Measure  and  find  area  of  fields  and  lots  on  home  farm. 
Discuss  possible  better  arrangement  of  fields,  buildings. 
Methods  of  clearing  land  and  cost. 
Value  of  drainage  and  cost. 

Make  a  study  of  irrigation,   roads,   marketing,   farm 
ma-chinery,  farm  buildings,  farm  labour,  farm  accounts, 
farm  water  supply. 
*Importan(!e  of  diversified  farming. 

B 

Course  of  study  for  Grade  VIII  in  graded  schools  and  for 
odd  years  in  schools  where  Grade  VII  and  Grade  VIII  are  com- 
bined.    (1923-24  is  an  odd  year.) 

1 .  Crops  of  Secondary  Importance — Corn,  Flax,  Rape,  Pease, 

Sunflowers. 

(a)  References: 

Benson  and  Betts:  Agriculture,  pages  1-27. 
McCaig:  Agriculture,  pages  179-180,  183,  171-172. 
Alberta  Bulletins  Nos.  8  and  18. 

(b)  Outline: 

*Study  the  economic  importance  of  the  above  crops. 
*Climatic  and  soil  requirements. 

Seeding  and  harvesting. 

Silage. 

Uses  and  manufacture. 
*Structure  of  corn  plant  and  seed. 

2.  *'rHE  Potato  Crop  and  Roots. 

(a)   References: 

Benson  and  Betts:  Agriculture,  passes- 120-135. 
M'cCaig:  Aqricidture,  pages  184-190. 
Alberta  Bulletins  Nos.  9,  10,  11,  12. 

(h)   Outline: 

The  importance  of  the  potato  as  a  human  food. 
Climatic  and  soil  requirements  and  location  on  map 
of  the  world  of  large  production  areas. 
Improvement  of  crop: 

(a)  Seed  selection — hill  vs.  bin. 

(b)  Rotation  and  fertilization. 

(c)  Scab  prevention  methods. 

(d)  Early  and  late  blight  prevention. 
{e)   Preparation  of  seed  bed. 

(/)    Cutting  of  seed. 

(g)   Methods  of  planting  and  cultivation. 

ill)   Digging,  storins:  and  marketing. 

I.earn  to  identify  good  types — classify  as  to  earliness. 

Judging  potatoes. 
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3.  *  Weeds.        (To  be  studied  in  two  sections,  when  the  plants 

are  growing  and  the  seeds — late  fall. 

(a)   References: 

McCaig:  Agriculture,  pages  216-221. 

Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture — Farm  Weeds. 

Alberta  Bulletins — Weeds  of  Alberta  and  No.  19. 

(h)   Outline: 

Learn  to  recognize  common  weeds. 
What  are  the  harmful  effects  of  weeds? 
Classification — annual,  biennial,  perennial. 
How  disseminated  and  propagated. 
Study  the  methods  of  eradication. 
Identification  study  of  common  weed  seeds. 

4.  Dairying. 

(a)   References: 

Benson  and  Betts:  Agriculture,  pages  351-366. 
McCaig :  A  qriculture,  pa2;es  246-247. 
Alberta  Bulletins  Nos.  16  and  27. 

(h)   Outline: 

*Economic  importance  of  dairying. 

Important  features  to  look  for  in  buying  dairy  cows. 
(Have  pupils  place  cows  by  comparison.) 

Feeding  and  care  of  cows  for  milk  production. 

Raising  the  dairy  calf. 

Advantages  of  winter  dairying. 
*The  importance  of  clean  milk  and  how  to  produce  it. 

Testing  milk  for  butter  fat.     Have  each  pupil  bring 

samples  from  home  and  repeat  process  until  pupil  can 

perform  the  mechanical  part  readily. 
*Learn    to   distinojuish    common   breeds   by   means   of 

breeds  found  in  the  community  and  by  use  of  pictures. 
*Visit  good  dairv  barns  and  study  important  features. 

Importance  of  dairy  sire. 

5.  Cattle. 

(a)  References: 

Benson  and  Betts:  Agriculture,  pages  367-375. 
McCaig:  Aori culture,  pages  246-247. 
Alberta  Bulletin  No.  27. 

(b)  Outline: 

Under  what  conditions  should  a  farmer  keep  beef  in- 
stead of  dairy  cattle? 

How  does  the  care  and  feeding  of  beef  cattle  differ  from 
that  of  dairy  cattle? 
*Conformation  of  beef  type.     (Studv  through  animals 
at  fair,  or  on  lo'cal  farms  and  through  pictures.) 
Learn  to  identify  Angus,  Shorthorns  and  Herefords. 
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6.  Horses. 

(a)   References: 

Benson  and  Betts:  Agriculture,  pages  376-395. 
McCaig :  A  griculture,  pages  244-245. 
Alberta  Bulletin  No.  27. 

(6)   Outline: 

♦Relation  of  horse  on  the  farm  to  the  tractor. 

Care  and  management. 

Feeding. 

Cost  of  labour. 

Shoeing. 
♦Common  types  and  breeds. 

7.  *SoiLS  AND  Thphr  Management. 

(a)   References: 

Benson  and  Betts:  Agriculture,  pages  802-844. 
McCaig:  Agriculture,  pages  15-46,  91-182,  153-159. 
Alberta  Bulletin  No.  5. 

Dominion  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Div.  of  Chem.  Circ. 
No.  27. 

(h)   Outline: 

How  soils  are  formed. 

Minerals  in  soils. 

The  phvsics  of  soils — clav,  sand,  humus. 

The  life  of  the  soil. 

Movement  of  soil  water. 

Reoiulating  and  conserving  film  water. 

Soil,  air  and  heat. 

Plant  food  in  soils. 

Maintaining  fertility. 

Fertilizers. 

Sources  of  plant  food. 

Tillage  and  its  effects. 

Crop  rotation: 

What  it  is. 

Advantages. 

Examples. 

8.  *HORTICULTURE. 

(a)   References: 

Benson  and  Betts:  Agriculture,  pages  468-478. 
M'cCaig:  Agriculture,  pages  191-201,  211-215. 
Alberta  Bulletin  No.  27. 

(h)   Outline: 

Study  care,  varieties  and  method  of  planting  bush, 
tree  and  vine  fruit  adapted  to  the  community.  Do 
practical  work,  such  as  setting  out  strawberry  bed. 
raspberry  bushes,  etc. 
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How  to  make  the  grounds  surrounding  the  home 
more  attractive.  Emphasize  the  desirability  of  fencing 
Hvestock  away  from  the  front  door.  Have  each  pupil 
do  at  least  one  thing  to  accomplish  the  desired  end  on 
the  home  grounds. 


The  minimum  requirements  for  the  Agricultural  Course  are 
a  knowledge  of  the  subjects  matter  of  Section  A — 1,  3,  4,  7 ;  B — 2, 
3,  4,  7  and  8,  and  from  the  other  sections  the  topics  marked  with 
asterisks ;  and  the  completion  of  2  booklets  and  2  home  projects. 

The  minimum  requirements  for  the  General  Course  are  the 
topics  marked  with  asterisks  and  the  completion  of  2  booklets  or 
1  booklet  and  1  home  project. 


The  Booklet  Work. 


Pupils  are  required  to  make  illustrated  booklets  telling  the 
story  of  work  done  at  home  or  in  school.  This  gives  the  pupil  a 
chance  to  put  what  he  has  learned  in  a  permanent  attractive  form 
and  opens  an  avenue  for  originality.  It  combines  work  in  plan- 
ning and  execution,  investigation,  selection,  English,  art,  penman- 
ship, review,  accuracy,  system  and  condensation,  and  calls  for  the 
exercise  of  judgment  all  along  the  way. 

The  topics  for  booklets  may  be  selected  from  the  list  of  home 
projects,  the  scope  of  the  course  of  study  in  Agriculture,  or  any 
subject  of  rural,  agricultural  or  domestic  interest.  The  children 
may  be  most  of  the  school  year  making  the  booklet,  but  when- 
ever they  get  a  page  good  enough  to  keep,  they  should  have  a 
place  in  which  to  keep  it.  As  an  illustration — a  booklet  mav 
contain  the  history  of  a  plant,  its  value  for  food,  how  to  breed 
it,  how  to  cook  and  prepare  it  and  how  to  keep  it.  Covers  may 
be  made  for  the  booklets  as  part  of  the  work  in  drawine.  The 
farm  journals,  the  catalogues  of  seed  houses  and  nurseries  furnish 
illustrations,  pictures,  letters  for  lettering  and  valuable  sugges- 
tions for  such  matter.  These  booklets,  when  finished,  should  be 
marked  and  judged,  allowing  20  per  cent,  each  for  the  following : 
contents,  neatness,  originality,  amount,  arrangement.  After  the 
booklets  have  been  examined  by  the  parents  they  should  be  kept 
on  exhibition  in  the  school,  and  the  information  gathered  by  one 
child  should  become  the  common  property  of  all  the  children  of 
the  school. 

The  Home  Project. 

The  influence  of  the  school  must  reach  the  place  where  the 
training  is  to  take,  root,  and  that  is  the  home  and  the  farm.  The 
proper  use  of  the  home  farm  for  purposes  of  practical  work  and 
instruction  can  be  made  to  yield  results  superior  to  any  that  can 
be  obtained  on  school  property.     There  are  two  parts  to  the  pro- 
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ject  plan ;  the  first  is  the  productive  work  supervised  by  the  in- 
structor, and  the  second  is  study  directly  related  to  that  productive 
work. 

The  following  table  is  intended  for  a  guide  to  show  the  value 
of  the  various  phases  of  the  work. 

A  Girl's  Garden  and  Canning  Project. 

One-tenth  acre,  chiefly  such  vegetables  as  can  be  canned. 
Basis  of  award :  Points. 

1.  Quality  20 

2.  Quantity 20 

3.  Variety  of  canned  products 20 

4.  Profit  on  investment 20 

5.  Written   historv   of  ''How   I   made   my   Vegetable 

Crop"  ....: 20 

Total 100 

The  following  list  of  home  projects  is  merely  suggestive.  Only 
such  projects  as  are  best  adapted  to  community  conditions  and 
needs  and  the  pupil's  circumstances  should  be  selected. 

1.  To  secure  eggs  of  some  improved  strain  of  poultry  and 
build  up  a  pure  flock. 

2.  To  take  charge  of  the  home  vegetable  garden  or  part  of  it. 

3.  To  undertake  feeding  and  care  of  pigs. 

4.  To  undertake  feeding  and  care  of  calf. 

5.  Use  of  Babcock  test  on  a  herd  during  the  summer. 

6.  To  grow  alfalfa  or  other  forage  legume. 

7.  Comparison  of  jnelds  with  difl^erent  kinds  or  varying  quan- 
tities of  fertilizers. 

8.  Growing  for  canning,  one  or  more  vegetables,  such  as  toma- 
toes, beets,  corn,  beans. 

9.  Potato  raising. 

10.  Set  out  and  care  for  a  strawberry,  raspberrv  ori  asparagus 
bed. 

11 .  Management  of  a  colony  of  bees. 

12.  Establish,  care  or  improve  home  lawns. 

13.  Establish  perennial  flower  border. 

14.  Constructing  farm  buildings. 

15.  Farm  and  community  surveys. 

16.  To  propagate  ornamental  shrubbery,  such  as  caragana,  dog- 
wood, saskatoon,  choke  cherry,  etc. 

17.  The  growing:  of  1/10  acre  of  a  cereal  or  root  crop. 

18.  Date  of  seeding  experiments. 

19.  Depth  of  seeding  experiments. 

20.  Amount  of  seeding  experiments. 

21.  Collection  of  40  wild  plants  (10  weeds). 

22.  Collection  of  25  insects. 

23.  Collection  of  25  seeds  (economic). 

24.  Collection  of  15  seeds  (weeds). 

25.  The  work  suggested  for  boys  and  girls'  clubs.     This  is  ex- 
plained in  the  Bulletin,  "Alberta  School  Fairs." 
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To  overcome  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  length  of  a  pro- 
ject and  the  tea-cher  changing  before  it  is  completed,  the  teacher 
should  prepare  a  set  of  definite  direction  sheets  and  report  blanks, 
and  leave  a  resume  of  the  work  already  done  for  his  successor. 

Suggestions  as  to  Methods. 

The  teacher  should  remember  that  the  student  should  spend 
most  of  his  time  studying  things  and  not  about  things.  This 
can  only  be  accomplished  through  the  maximum  of  well  executed 
laboratory  and  field  work.  Directions  for  these  practical  exercises 
will  be  found  in  ^'Topics  for  Investigations"  in  the  reference  text: 

Agriculture,  hy  O.  H.  Benson  and  G.  H.  Betts  (Bobbs  Merrill 
Co.).  For  the  four  fundamental  practical  activities,  i.e.,  (1)  Seed 
grain  judging,  (2)  Potato  selection,  (3)  Milk  testing,  and  (4) 
Egg  grading.  Score  cards  and  descriptive  material  can  be  obtain- 
ed from  the  Publication.  Branch,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ot- 
tawa, Ontario,  and  the  Faculty  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Al- 
berta, Edmonton,  Alberta. 

The  teacher  must  be  sure  that  the  pupil  knows  just  what  he 
is  trying  to  find  out.  When  an  exercise  is  finished  its  application 
has  to  be  made. 

The  order  of  the  work  must  be  made  to  fit  the  seasons  and 
material  at  hand,  though  in  a  general  way  it  should  be  taken  up 
in  about  the  sequence  it  has  in  the  outline.  The  teacher  should 
use  discretion  in  the  matter  of  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  the 
several  topics,  emphasizing  those  which  are  of  the  greatest  local 
importance. 

Note:  Agriculture  is  a  100  per  cent,  examination  subject,  but 
teachers  should  inform  the  Department  of  Education  of  the 
marks  obtained  by  their  pupils  on  booklets  and  home  projects, 
which  will  be  considered  in  giving  final  standing. 

Suggestions  for  Laboratory  Equipment. 

Much  of  the  equipment  needed  is  so  simple  that  it  can  be 
made  locally.  Every  school  should  have  a  larere  table  to  work  on 
and  a  cupboard  in  whi-ch  to  keep  collections  and  apparatus,  etc. 

Material  Required  for  10  Students. 

Ten  hand  magnifying  lenses. 

One  scale  and  weights. 

A  collection  of  a  quart  each  of  the  common  cereal  grains. 

A  small  sheaf  of  each  of  these  grains  in  the  straw. 

One  ounce  each  of  the  common  grasses  and  clovers. 

One  packet  of  each  variety  of  common  garden  vegetables. 

One  gallon  of  wheat  and  oats  screenings. 

Collection  of  coffee,  soda^  cocoa  or  other  cans  with  lids  to  keep 

mice  from  seeds. 
Collection  of  weeds  of  the  vicinity. 
Collection  of  plant  diseases  of  the  vicinity. 
Ten  common  dinner  plates. 


Five  sheets  of  blotting  paper  or  heavy  cotton  cloth  for  seed 

germination. 
Several  chalk  boxes. 

Several  shallow  boxes  about  12x16x3  inches. 
One  pound  of  formalin. 
One  ounce  of  nitric  acid. 
One  ounce  of  iodine. 
One  egg  candling  box  (home-made). 
One  Babcock  milk  tester  complete. 
One  milk  sheet. 
Score  cards  for  farm  animals. 
Samples  of  sand,  loam  and  clay  soil. 
Iron  dish. 
Alcohol  lamp. 
One  crucible  (large). 
Two  metal  pans. 
One  dozen  tomato  cans. 
Three  1-gallon  cans. 
One  dozen  student  lamp  chimneys. 


List  of  Bulletins  Sent  Out  by  Department  of  Agriculture,  Edmon- 
ton, Alberta. 

1.  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

2.  Peace  River  Guide,  1921-22. 

3.  Alberta  Booklet. 

Agricultural  Bulletins. 

4.  Seed,  preparation  of  seed,  seeding. 

5.  Soil  'Cultivation. 

6.  Suitable  varieties  of  small  grains  for  Alberta. 

7.  Winter  rye. 

8.  Timothy  seed. 

9.  Storing  of  roots. 

10.  Potato  culture. 

11.  Potato  varieties. 

12.  Potato  seed  treatment. 

13.  Vegetable  gardening. 

Live  Stock  Bulletins. 

14.  Sheep  in  Alberta. 

15.  Housing  of  Swine. 

16.  Building. up. a. Dairy  Herd. 

17.  Poultry-raising. 

18.  The  Silo  in  Alberta. 

19.  Weeds  Poisonous  to  Live  Stock. 
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Other  Bulletins. 

20.  Home  Drying  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

21.  Home  Canning  of  Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Meats. 

22.  Home  Laundry. 

23.  A  Little  Talk  About  the  Baby. 

24.  Destruction  of  the  Gopher. 

25.  Control  of  the  Grasshopper. 

26.  Grasshopper  Poison  Bait  Mixer. 

27.  Alberta  School  Fairs. 

28.  Weeds  of  Alberta. 

Order  by  title  from 

COLIN  G.  GROFF, 

Publicity  Commissioner, 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Edmonton,  Alberta. 
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Household  Economics 


GRADES  VII  AND  VIII. 

General  Statement. 

Time  spent  at  school  should  give  the  pupils  experience  which 
they  need  to  fit  them  for  life  outside  of  school.  What  are  the  needs 
of  every  girl  of  today?  She  needs  to  know  the  principles  govern- 
ing healthful  living  for  herself,  her  family,  and  the  community. 
In  order  to  learn  to  live  healthfully,  a  girl  should  know  how  to 
select,  prepare,  and  use  proper  food  and  clothing.  She  needs  to 
know  about  the  sanitation  of  her  house,  the  care  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing, and  the  care  of  children  and  other  members  of  her  family. 
She  needs  to  learn  to  make  plans  for  daily  living  to  give  oppor- 
tunity for  work,  recreation,  education,  wise  spending  and  saving. 
All  Household  Economics  studies,  because  of  the  nature  of  their 
content,  afford  the  right  opportunity  for  this  training  of  the  girl 
as  a  member  of  society. 

Aims  of  Household  Economics  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

1.  To  give  the  girl  an  appreciation  of  and  sympathy  with  the 
problems  involved  in  the  conduct  of  a  well  regulated  home. 

2.  To  give  her  working  principles  in  food,  clothing,  sanitation, 
and  hygiene,  which  will  enable  her  to  take  an  active  share 
in  home  activities. 

3.  To  develop  some  skill  and  technique  in  handling  materials 
and  obtaining  results. 

Scope  of  Course. 

To  accomplish  these  results  the  course  in  Household  Econo- 
mics should  offer  a  well  rounded  body  of  material.  It  should  not 
be  confined  merely  to  sewing  and  cooking  but  should  include  all 
the  phases  of  household  activities  which  girls  of  13  or  14  years 
are  able  to  appreciate  and  perform. 

The  work  should  include: 

1.  Food — Production,    selection    and   marketing,    cost,    care, 

preparation  and  cooking,  service. 

2.  Clothing — Elementary  textile  study,  cost,  selection,  care, 

repair  and  renovation,  construction  of  simple  garments. 

3.  Shelter — Arrangement   of   furnishings,    care    of   rooms, 

cleanliness,  order,  neatness,  sanitation. 

4.  The  Family — Simple    accounts,    home    pleasures,    hospi- 

tality, care  of  children,  invalids. 
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Time  Required. 

From  21/^  to  3  hours  a  week  are  required  for  both  VII  and 
VIII,  but  this  time  may  be  given  in  two  periods.  Whenever  a 
period  is  over  an  hour  in  length  it  should  include  both  class  dis- 
cussion and  practical  work. 

Organization  of  Work. 

The  work  of  each  year  is  planned  as  a  unit  in  itself,  with  a 
definite  subject,  aim  and  purpose.  The  two  years  together  give 
a  general  education,  not  vocational,  in  the  elementary  basic  prin- 
ciples of  home-making.  It  is  planned  to  form  a  complete  course 
in  itself  for  those  girls  who  leave  school  at  the  end  of  Grade  VIII 
and  yet  to  lead  up  to  the  work  in  Household  Economics  in  High 
School,  which  will  present  similar  problems  of  greater  difficulty. 

The  course  is  organized  around  a  series  of  problems  that  are  of 
interest  to  the  girl  instead  of  around  a  core  of  stitches  and  seams 
in  sewing  and  a  group  of  processes  in  cooking.  The  making  of  a 
garment  of  use  to  the  girl  is  a  real  problem  to  her  and  the  stitches 
and  seams  are  introduced  in  their  natural  setting  instead  of  being 
introduced  as  abstract  problems.  The  construction  of  such  a  gar- 
ment gives  opportunity  for  textile  study  in  the  choice  of  material, 
the  study  of  patterns  and  economical  cutting,  the  hygiene  of 
clothing,  including  simple  laundering  and  the  discussion  of  com- 
parative cost  of  home-made  and  ready-made  clothing. 

The  preparation  of  a  simple  meal  gives  an  opportunity  to 
teach  not  only  cooking  processes  but  also  equally  important  phases 
such  as  planning  of  time  allowance,  co-operation,  selection  of 
menu,  serving,  and  table  manners.  Every  effort  should  be  made 
by  the  teacher  to  throw  as  much  responsibility  *as  possible  on  the 
pupils,  especially  in  class  discussion. 


GRADE  VII. 


In  order  that  every  girl  may  receive  the  same  fundamental 
training  and  form  good  habits  of  work,  it  is  intended  that  all  prob- 
lems for  this  year  shall  be  individual,  not  group  problems.  Every 
girl  will  make  the  same  garments,  or  garments  involving  the  same 
processes.  In  cooking  every  girl  will  'Cook  the  same  things  in  in- 
dividual amounts.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  personal  needs  of 
the  girl  in  appearance,  clothing  and  food. 

Requirements  in  Subject  Matter. 

I.      Personal  appearance  of  a  Grade  VII  girl. 

1.  Care  of  clothing: — Hanging,  brushing,  folding,  removal 

of  spots,  darning,  mending,  laundry  work,  pressing, 
simple  renovation. 

2.  Suitable  dress  for — School,  gymnasium,  housework. 
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II.  Hygiene. 

1.  Health  habits: — Breathing,  sleeping,  bathing,  eating. 

2.  Care  of  hair,  nails  and  teeth. 

III.  Garment  Construction. 

1.  Cooking  uniform  with  bag  for  carrying: — Basting,  run- 

ning, backstitching,  combination  stitch,  overcasting, 
hemming,  gathering,  stroking,  putting  on  band,  cut- 
ting bias,  binding,  machine  stitching,  cutting  from  pat- 
tern, chain  stitch,  outline  stitch. 

2.  Bloomers  or  drawers: — French  seams,  overhanding,  but- 

ton-holes, sewing  on  buttons. 

lY.  Food  for  a  Grade  VII  girl. 

1.  Food  values. 

2,  Food  preparation: — cereals,  fruit,  vegetables,  milk,  bever- 

ages, quick  breads,  meat — bacon,  chops  or  steak,  baked 
or  boiled  fish ;  eggs. 

V.     Note-book  Work. 
Basic  recipes. 

Few  notes  in  brief  outline  form. 
Samples  of  stitches. 


Suggestions  for  Lessons. 

Lesson 

1.  Discussion — 15  to  30  minutes. 

(a)  Care  of  clothing.     What  can  a  Grade  VII  girl  do  to 
care  for  her  clothes  so  that  she  will  look  well  dressed? 
(6)   Suitable  dress, 
(c)   Uniform  for  cooking. 

Practice. 

(a)  Make  coat  hanger  out  of  newspaper. 

(b)  Start  bag  for  carrying  note-book  and  uniform.     Dis- 
cussion of  size,  shape,  material,  color. 

2.  Discussion — 15  to  30  minutes. 

Care  of  clothing  reviewed  and  continued. 
Practice. 

(a)   Brushing  clothes. 
(by  Removing  spots. 

(c)  Sew  on  bag. 

(d)  Start  note-book.    Discussion  of  use  and  importance  of 
note-book. 
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3.  Discussion  and  demonstration — 20  minutes. 

Care  of  clothing — pressing. 
Practice. 

(a)  Pressing.     (Part  of  class.) 

(b)  Finish  bag. 

(c)  Start  cap. 

4.  Practice. 

(a)   Pressing.     (Part  of  class.) 

(h)   Work  on  cap. 

(c)  Start  apron.  (By  having  two  garments  to  work  on, 
enough  handwork  is  provided  to  prevent  waste  of  time 
in  w^aiting  for  cutting  table  or  sewing  machine.) 

5.  Discussion — 15  to  30  minutes. 

Hygiene — Care  of  hair. 
Practice. 

(a)  Pressing.     (Remainder  of  class.) 

(b)  Freshening  hair  ribbons. 

(c)  Work  on  cap  and  apron.    - 

6.  Discussion. 

Hygiene — Habits  of  sleeping — time,  fresh  air,  bed-'clothes. 
Practice. — Work  on  cap  and  apron. 

7.  Discussion. 

Habits  of  breathing,  sitting. 
Practice. 

Work  on  cap  and  apron. 

8.  Discussion. 

Bathing,  care  of  nails. 
Practice. 

Work  on  cap  and  apron. 

9.  Discussion  with  illustrations.     Review  and  continue  care  of 

clothing.    Mending. 
Practice. 

(a)  Mending. 

(b)  Work  on  apron. 

10.  Discussion. — Mending. 
Practice. 

(a)  Mending. 

(b)  Work  on  apron. 

11.  Practice. 

(a)  Mending. 

(b)  Finish  apron. 
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12.  Discussion.    Can  a  Grade  VII  girl  wash  and  iron  her  middy 

or  apron  to  wear  to  school? 
Practice.     Wash  white  clothes — cap  and  apron. 
Written  test. 
Examination  of  note-books. 

13.  Final  preparation  for  cooking.    Iron  cap  and  apron. 
Examination  and  marking  of  uniform. 

Discussion. — Food  values.    What  foods  will  help  give  bright 
eyes,  clear  skin,  rosy  cheeks  and  strong  teeth? 

14.  Cooking. 

(a)  One  cereal. 

(b)  Stewed  fruit. 
Discussion. 

(a)  Foods  that  help  build  strong  teeth. 

(b)  Care  of  teeth. 
Housewifery. 

(a)  Method  of  washing  dishes. 

(b)  Order  of  equipment. 

15.  Cooking. 

(a)  Another  kind  of  cereal. 

(b)  Baked  apple  or  apple  sauce. 
Discussion.     Habits  of  eating. 
Housewifery.     Care  of  towels. 

16.  Discussion.     Construction  of  coal  range. 
Housewifery.     Building  fire. 
Cooking. 

(a)  Potatoes — one  or  two  methods. 

(b)  One  other  vegetable. 

17.  Discussion. 

(a)  Combustion  in  range. 

(b)  Oxidation  in  body. 
Housewifery.     Build  and  control  fire. 
Cooking. 

(a)  Potatoes,  one  method. 

(b)  One  other  vegetable. 

(c)  One  beverage. 

18.  Housewifery. 

(a)  Control  of  oven  temperature. 

(b)  Cleaning  knives. 
Cooking. 

(a)  Muffins. 

(b)  One  beverage. 
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19.  Short  test  on  range,  dishwashing,  and  care  of  towels.     (Both 

written  and  practical.) 
Cooking. 

(a)  Biscuits. 

(b)  One  beverage. 

Housewifery.     Cleaning  range. 

20.  Cooking. 

(a)  Toast. 

(b)  Bacon. 

Housewifery.     Table  setting. 
Discussion. 

(a)  Table  manners. 

(b)  Plan  breakfasts— 

1.  Suitable  dishes  in  season. 

2.  Cost. 

3.  Time  for  preparation. 

21.  Prepare  breakfast  for  a  Grade  VII  girl. 
Examination  of  note-books. 

22.  Cooking. 

Milk  dishes  (cream  soups,  milk  toast,  cornstarch  pudding, 
custard). 
Discussion.     Importance  of  milk  in  the  diet. 

23.  Cooking. 

Eggs  and  egg  dishes.     (This  lesson  should  come  the  last  of 
March  when  eggs  are  cheap.     If  eggs  are  high  give 
lesson  later. ) 
•     Discussion.  ' 

(a)  Cost  of  food.    Foods  in  season. 

(b)  Plan  luncheons — suitable  dishes,  cost,  time. 

24.  Cooking  and  Serving. 

Luncheon  for  a  Grade  VII  girl. 
Discussion.     What  should  a  Grade  VII  girl  have  in  her  lunch 
box  if  she  carries  her  lunch? 

25.  Prepare  lunch  boxes. 
Discussion.     Plan  dinners. 

26.  Cooking. 

(a)  Chops  or  steak. 

(b)  Simple  desserts. 
Test. 

27.  Prepare  dinner.     (Baked  or  boiled  fish.) 
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28.  Garment  construction.    Bloomers  or  drawers. 
Examine  models  shown  by  teacher. 
Examine  samples  of  materials. 

Discussion.     Materials,  cost,  patterns,  amounts,  processes. 
Demonstration  in  cutting. 

29.  Cut  and  start  bloomers. 

Laundry  work.    Removing  stains  from  table  linen. 

30.  Work  on  bloomers. 
Washing  table  linen. 

31.  Work  on  bloomers.     Ironing  table  linen.     Folding.     Airing. 

32.  Work  on  bloomers. 

Discussion.     Is  it  better  to  make  bloomers  or  to  buy  them 
ready-made? 

33.  Work  on  bloomers. 
Examination  of  note-books. 

34.  Test. 

Preparation  and  serving  of  refreshments  to  boys  of  class  and 
teachers. 


GKADE  VIII. 


The  problem  for  this  year  is  intended  to  develop  the  spirit  of 
co-operation,  initiative,  leadership  and  judgment  of  values,  as  well 
as  skill  and  technique  in  workmanship.  There  will  be  group  work 
in  preparation  and  serving  of  meals  and  care  of  rooms.  All  cook- 
ing will  be  done  in  quantities  suffi-cient  for  an  average  family. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  suitable  combination  and  eco- 
nomy. The  work  of  this  year  emphasizes  the  place  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  girl  in  the  family. 

Requirements  in  Subject  Matter. 

I.  Feeding  the  Family. 

1.  Meals  for  average  families  with  average  and  low  incomes. 

Plan  meals.    Market,  cook  and  serve. 

2.  Special  food  for  babies,  young  •children,  and  invalids. 

3.  Canning  and  preserving. 

II.  Clothing  the  Family. 

1.  Proportion  of  income  for  clothing. 

2.  Home-made  versus  ready-made  clothes. 

3.  Clothing  construction. 

(a)   One  or  two  articles  of  use  in  the  house:  Towel  (unless 
made  in  Grade  VII),  pillow  slips,  table  napkins. 
Problem  to  involve  overhanding,   napery  hem   and 
some  decoration. 
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(b)  Kimono  nightgown  for  self  or  some  member  of  the 

family. 
Practice  in  cutting  and  machine  work. 
Flat  felled  seams. 
Handwork  in  trimming. 

(c)  Articles  for  some  other  member  of  family. 

Tea  apron — fine  hemming,  sewing  on  lace,  putting  on 

band,  button  and  buttonhole. 
Gift — preferably  linen  or  silk. 

4.  Care  of  Clothing. 

(a)  Storing  winter  clothing. 

(b)  Laundry  work — colored  clothes,  woollens. 

(c)  Mending  or  repairing. 

III.  Study  of  Home  Problems. 

1.  Making  home  attractive:  Cleanliness,  order,  neatness,  care 

of  rooms,  choice  and  arrangement  of  furniture,  co-opera- 
tion and  helpfulness. 

2.  Hom.e  pleasures:  Reading,  music,  sewing  or  knitting. 

3.  Hospitality. 

4.  Special  holidays,  picnics,  birthdays,  etc. 

5.  Planning  and  division  of  time,  money,  care,  labor,  and 

responsibility. 

Suggestions  for  Lessons. 

Food  for  the  Family. 

Lesson 

1.  Discussion. 

If  a  family  of  four  has  $40  a  month  to  spend  for  food, 
plan  the  best  meals  possible  for  this  amount.  Best,  means 
best  tasting  and  also  best  in  other  ways.  Review  Grade 
VII  work  on  food  requirements.  Cost  of  food  may  be  re- 
duced by  canning  vegetables  from  garden  and  fruits  in 
season. 
Note-book:  Importance  of  good  note-book.  Few  notes,  but 
neat,  orderly,  valuable.  This  note-book  should  be  con- 
tinued in  Grade  X. 

2,  3,  4.  Canning  and  Preserving. 

5.  From  plans  made  in  Lesson  1,  prepare  and  serve  a  breakfast 

for  family.     (Groups  of  four.) 
Review  table  setting  and  table  manners. 

6.  Prepare  and  serve  dinner. 

7.  Prepare  and  serve  supper. 

8.  Discussion:  Needs  of  another  family  with  different  income. 

This  family  has  two  very  small  children,  1  and  3  years. 
Food  for  babies  and  young  children. 
Practice :  Prepare  special  dishes  for  babies  and  children. 
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9.  Plan  one  day's  meals  for  family.    Make  market  list  for  buying 
provisions.    Prepare  breakfast. 

10.  Market  for  dinner. 
Prepare  and  serve  dinner. 

11.  Market  for  supper. 
Prepare  and  serve  supper. 

Discussion    or    debate:    '^Home-made    bread    versus    baker's 
bread." 

12.  Bread-making.    Examination  of  note-books. 

13.  Bread-making.    Test. 

14.  Discussion:  Needs  of  another  imaginary  family  where  there 

is  a  sick  person. 
Practice:  Liquid  diet. 
Home  nursing.    Bed  making. 

15.  Soft  diet  and  convalescent  diet. 
Home  nursing.    Common  emergencies. 

16.  Preparation  of  trays. 

17.  Discussion :  Needs  of  another  family  of  very  small  income. 
Practice:  Prepare  breakfast.     (One  half  class.) 

Prepare  lunch.     (Other  half  of  class.) 

18.  Prepare  dinner  or  plan  and  prepare  a  basket  for  "Sunshine." 

Clothing  for  the  Family. 

19.  Discussion: 

Proportion  of  income  for  clothing. 
Home-made  versus  ready-made  clothes. 
Sewing  or  knitting  as  a  duty :  as  a  pleasure. 
Examination  of  models  shown  by  teacher. 
Examination  of  sample  of  materials  for  nightgown. 

Comparison  of  price,  width,  durability. 

Measure  and  find  amount  of  material  required. 
Discussion  of  shopping  etiquette. 
Note-book  requirements. 
Start  small  sewing  or  tea  apron. 

20.  Review  Grade  VII  work  in  sewing. 
Cut  nightgown. 

Work  on  apron. 

(Having  two  garments  to  sew  on  will  prevent  waste  of 
time  in  waiting  for  cutting  table  and  for  sewing  machine. ) 

21.  Baste  and  start  flat  felled  seams  in  nightgown. 
Work  on  apron. 

22.  Finish  seams. 
Work  on  apron. 

23.  Continue  work  on  nightgown  and  finish  apron. 

24.  Discussion :  Helping  mother  with  care  of  clothing. 
Practice:   Darning,   mending,   lengthening  skirt,  or  similar 

problems.    Work  on  nightgown. 
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25.  Continue  problem  in  repairing  clothes. 
Finish  nightgown. 

Wash  colored  clothes. 

26.  Finish  problem  in  repairing. 
Iron  colored  clothing. 

Discussion  and  demonstration:  Storing  winter  clothes. 

27.  Wash  woollens  such  as  stockings,  mitts,  scarves,  caps,  babies' 

clothes. 
Start  article  for  home  use,  preferably  pillow  slip. 

28.  Work  on  household  article. 
Examination  of  note-books. 

29.  Work  on  household  article.     Start  second  article,  preferably 

table  napkin. 
Test. 

Shelter  for  the  Family. 

30.  Discussion :  The  house  we  live  in. 
Debate :  ''Renting  versus  owning  a  home." 
Work  on  household  article. 

31.  Discussion :  Choice  and  arrangement  of  furniture. 
Examination  of  pictures  and  advertisements. 
Visit  to  furniture  store  if  possible. 

Work  on  household  article. 

32.  Discussion :  Care  of  various  rooms.    Co-operation  and  division 

of  labor  between  members  of  family. 
Practice  in  care  of  bedroom.    Bed-making. 

33.  Discussion  and  practice  in  care  of  kitchen  and  bathroom. 
Sanitation,  ventilation,  effect  of  direct  sunlight,  water  supply, 

sewage  removal. 
Hospitality  and  courtesy. 

34.  Prepare  and  serve  luncheon  to  mothers,  teachers,  or  other 

guests. 

35.  Prepare  picnic  lunch. 
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Manual  Arts 


FOR  GRADES  VII  AND  VIII. 

The  Manual  Training  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII  has  been  lim- 
ited almost  entirely  to  benchwork  in  wood.  The  present  tendency- 
is  to  introduce  a  variety  of  processes  and  materials  in  order  to 
develop  a  larger  mental  grasp  of  industrial  occupations  of  the 
community.  This  recognizes  the  varied  interests  of  different  chil- 
dren and  also  the  fact  that  pupils  of  this  age  are  not  so  much  in- 
terested in  the  technical  operations  of  cabinet  work  as  in  the  more 
general  aspects  of  the  trades  and  industries.  While  this  is  in  a 
measure  pre-vocational,  it  is  largely  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
intelligent  consumers  and  hence  forms  a  vital  part  of  the  general 
education  of  all  pupils.  Pre-vocational  and  vocational  schools  are 
planned  especially  for  those  preparing  to  be  producers  and  devote 
the  major  portion  of  the  time  to  this  work. 

Two  Manual  Arts  courses  are  here  outlined  for  Grades  VII  and 
VIII ;  one  for  the  General  Course  and  the  Language  Course,  and 
the  other  for  the  Industrial  Course.  It  is  suggested  that  at  least  a 
two  hour  period,  once  a  week,  be  allowed  for  the  first,  and  three 
hours  per  week  for  the  second.  It  is  preferable  that  the  latter  be 
divided  into  a  two  hour  shop  period  and  a  one  hour  period  for 
drafting  and  lectures  on  industrial  topics. 

For  this  work  it  will  be  necessary  to  supplement  the  regular 
wood  shop  equipment  in  order  that  other  materials  can  be  con- 
veniently worked  and  that  demonstration  material  may  be  avail- 
able. If  the  equipment  for  these  lines  of  work  is  limited  it  will  be 
necessary  for  small  groups  of  pupils  to  work  on  different  projects 
at  the  same  time. 


MANUAL  ARTS  FOR  GRADE  VII. 
For  General,  Language,  and  Industrial  Courses. 

The  Manual  Arts  for  this  grade  should  give  the  boy  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  production,  use  and  methods  of  working  wood, 
metal  and  leather.  An  attempt  should  be  made  to  develop  the 
pupil's  own  ideas,  giving  particular  attention  to  good  construction 
and  proportion,  and  to  the  suitability  of  models  for  purpose 
intended. 

Industrial  Studies. 

Consider  tree  growth  and  lumber  industry  and  also  review  the 
manufacture  of  paper.     Study  wood  finishing  and  finishing  ma- 
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terials;  theory  of  nails,  screws,  bolts  and  glue;  production,  use  and 
methods  of  handling  wire  and  sheet  metals,  as  copper,  brass,  sheet 
iron  and  tin.  Explain  the  processes  of  tinning,  galvanizing,  sol- 
dering, brazing,  etching,  annealing,  boring,  bending  and  riveting, 
with  demonstrations  as  far  as  possible.  Pupils  should  be  required 
to  compute  amount  and  cost  of  materials  used.  Study  the  produc- 
tion of  leather,  including  methods  of  tanning.  Consider  kinds  of 
leather  and  their  adaptability  for  different  purposes,  also  the 
manufacture  of  leather  goods,  as  shoes,  harness,  etc. 

Mechanical  Drawing. 

The  drawing  for  this  grade  is  limited  to  the  use  of  pencil  and 
to  third  angle  projection  with  attention  to  neat  lettering.  Make 
working  drawings  of  shop  models.  This  should  include  the 
development  of  plane  surfaces  and  patterns  for  sheet  metal  and 
leather  models. 

Woodwork. 

The  woodwork  should  give  the  students  an  understanding  of 
and  mastery  over  the  simpler  factors  involved  in  using  wood- 
working bench  tools  and  also  include  some  practice  in  using  wood 
finishes  as  paints,  stains,  wax,  shellac,  or  varnishes.  The  work  to 
be  confined  lare;ely  to  the  use  of  soft  woods  and  to  include  butt, 
half  lap,  and  dado  joints  and  the  use  of  glue.  These  should  be 
used  in  such  models  as  book  racks,  stools,  boxes,  and  articles  for 
the  school  room.  This  work  may  include  the  making  of  simple 
toys. 

Metal  Work. 

This  work  should  give  the  boys  some  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
metals  and  include  the  cutting;  out,  shapina;  and  fitting:  of  simple 
metal  trimmings  for  woodwork  models  as  corners,  straps,  plates  or 
hinges.  Simple  models  made  by  bendina;  wire,  as  hooks,  staples, 
bill  file  and  carpet  beater.  Use  stakes  for  bending  and  shaping 
sheet  metal,  and  make  lap,  seam,  solder  and  riveted  joints  in  one  or 
more  models,  as  a  pan,  tray,  scoop,  match  box,  grater,  funnel, 
shovel  or  rack. 

Leather. 

The  shop  work  in  leather  should  include  the  cutting  of  straps, 
hand-sewing,  riveting  and  the  setting  of  eyelets.    Each  boy  should 
make  at  least  one  model  from  drawing  which  will  require  simple 
decoration  as  a  card  case,  pocket  book  or  bag. 
Note. — In  addition  to  the  above  the  pupils  who  take  the  Indus- 
trial Course  should  be  given  instruction  in  constructive  design 
and  each  pupil  should  desiejn  and  make  a  special  model  in 
either  wood,  metal,  or  leather  or  one  combining  these  ma- 
terials ;  complete  drawings  and  bill  of  material  for  such  a  piece 
to  be  made  by  the  boy. 
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MANUAL  ARTS  FOR  GRADE  VIII. 

For  General  Course  and  Language  Course. 

The  following  Manual  Arts  work  is  planned  for  pupils  who  are 
taking  the  General  Course  or  the  Language  Course  and  is  cultural 
in  its  purpose.  It  includes  problems  dealing  with  the  use  and 
maintenance  of  household  appliances  and  industrial  studies  re- 
lated to  same.  It  should  train  the  pupil  to  intelligently  perform 
the  mechanical  duties  incident  to  common  life.  About  one-third 
of  the  time  should  be  devoted  to  theory  and  drawing  and  two- 
thirds  to  shop  work;  the  latter  to  consist  of  woodwork,  concrete 
work,  electrical  work  and  plumbing  repair  work. 

Mechanical  Drawing. 

The  drawing  includes  simple  geometric  and  isometric  drawing 
and  working  drawings  of  objects  to  be  made  in  the  shop. 

Woodwork. 

Review  the  properties  of  wood  and  wood  finishing.  Construct 
a  simple  piece  of  furniture  as  medicine  cabinet,  upholstered  stool, 
chair,  or  stand.  Make  minor  repairs  on  old  furniture  including 
fastening  with  screws,  glue,  or  angle  irons  and  refinish  an  old  piece 
of  furniture.  Problems  relating  to  general  repair  work  about  the 
house  should  be  discussed  and  worked  out  by  groups  of  students. 
Three  or  four  weeks  may  be  spent  on  the  making  of  toys. 

Household  Mechanics. 

Study  elementary  principles  of  electricity  and  the  application 
to  modern  household  appliances.  Test  and  connect  batteries  in 
different  formations,  wire  lamps  in  parallel,  make  extension  cord, 
wire  an  electric  door  bell  and  overhaul  a  flat  iron  or  heater. 

Consider  steam,  hot  water  and  hot  air  heating  plants,  giving 
information  concerning  air  and  water  circulation,  regulation  of 
drafts  and  other  principles  of  operation.  Study  water  and  sewage 
systems.  Practice  should  be  given  in  fitting  pipes  and  repairing 
plumbing  fixtures  as  faucets,  valves,  traps  or  flush  tanks.  Con- 
sider principles  of  the  range  boiler  and  hot  water  heater. 

Sharpen  knives  and  other  cutting  tools.  Repair  kitchen  uten- 
sils by  soldering  and  riveting. 


MANUAL  ARTS  FOR  GRADE  VIII. 

For  Industrial  Course. 

The  Manual  Arts  for  this  grade  is  of  an  industrial  character 
giving  information  concerning  a  variety  of  typical  trades  or  indus- 
tries and  creating  a  sympathetic  interest  in  industries  which  are 
fundamental  in  modern  life.  The  year's  work  should  consist  of 
drawing  and  at  least  three  of  the  other  types  of  work  given  below, 
spending  from  eight  to  twelve  weeks  on  each.    A  few  shop  prob- 
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lems  should  be  given  including  typical  operations  in  each  of  the 
types  of  work  undertaken  together  with  a  considera,tion  of  the 
trades  or  industries  connected  with  the  same.  This  will  give  the 
pupils  an  insight  into  the  duties  of  the  workmen,  opportunities 
for  advancement,  working  conditions,  and  salaries  or  wages. 
Where  possible,  it  is  suggested  that  a  practical  workman  be  asked 
to  give  a  short  talk  to  the  class  on  the  particular  industry  being 
considered. 

It  will  be  found  advisable  to  work  out  some  models  which  re- 
quire the  use  of  two  or  more  materials,  affording  correlation  be- 
tween two  or  more  portions  of  the  course. 

GENERAL  REFERENCE  FOR  THE  TEACHER. 

Trade  Foundations  Based  on  Producing  Industries,  published 
by  Guy  M.  Jones  Co.,  Indianapolis. 


Mechanical  Drawing. 

This  includes  simple  geometric  drawing  and  isometric  draw- 
ing. Working  drawings  should  be  made  of  objects  constructed 
with  some  tracing  and  blueprinting.  In  addition  to  the  practical 
work  the  class  should  receive  instructions  concerning  the  possi- 
bilities and  importance  of  architectural,  mechanical,  and  topo- 
graphical drawing  in  connection  with  industry. 

Wood. 

The  industrial  study  should  deal  with  carpentry  and  building, 
cabinet  work  and  pattern-making.  The  wooden  portion  of  an 
upholstered  stool  or  chair  is  suggested  as  suitable  problem,  leaving 
the  upholstering  to  be  completed  later  in  the  term.  Make  a  wood- 
en pattern  and  core  box  for  a  simple  casting.  This  may  be  cast 
in  soft  metal.  Construct  a  small  building  or  model  of  staircase 
or  roof  as  a  community  problem. 

Metal. 

Study  industries  relating  to  machine  work,  forging,  foundry 
and  sheet  metal  work.  Study  different  kinds  of  metals  and 
methods  of  working  them.  The  shop  work  is  to  include  chipping, 
filing,  grinding,  using  hack  saw,  drilling,  fitting,  riveting,  polish- 
ing, case-hardening  mild  steel,  tempering,  and  use  of  taps  and 
dies.  The  following  problems  are  suggested :  calipers,  machinist's 
clamp,  paper  weight,  scriber,  cold  chisel  or  center  punch,  casting 
of  soft  metal  or  making  of  parts  for  a  small  steam  engine. 

Pipe. 

Consider  simple  processes  related  to  plumbing  and  steam- 
fitting.  This  work  should  include  pipe  cutting,  threading,  fitting, 
packing  joints,  and  simple  repair  of  bath  room  fixtures,  traps  and 
drainage  pipes. 
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Electricity. 

This  should  include  an  elementary  study  of  electricity  with 
practical  applications  to  home  appliances  as  well  as  its  use  in  in- 
dustry. The  shop  work  is  to  include  simple  wiring,  work  with 
heating  units,  and  the  making  and  connecting  up  of  simple  elec- 
trical apparatus.  Students  should  do  some  repair  work,  as  of  bell, 
grill,  iron,  heater,  vacuum  cleaner,  etc.  The  making  of  a  tele- 
graph set,  radiophone  or  winding  of  a  small  motor  might  be 
included. 

Power. 

This  work  is  to  include  the  dissembling,  assembling  and  opera- 
tion of  a  modern  machine  as  gas  engine,  steam  engine,  pump- 
generator  and  motor.  Study  the  application  of  light,  power,  and 
heat  to  modern  industrial  operations.  Shop  work  is  to  include 
the  making  of  a  small  steam  engine,  water  motor,  or  electric  motor. 
This  should  be  closely  correlated  with  woodwork,  metal  work,  and 
electrical  work. 

Concrete  and  Clay  Products. 

Consider  properties  and  production  of  stone,  brick,  cement, 
plaster,  glass  and  other  products  of  this  nature  which  are  used  in 
building.  Make  simple  models  of  concrete  as  plant  box,  trough, 
etc.  Model  a  tile  in  clay  and  cast  in  plaster  or  cut  and  set  glass 
in  a  window  sash. 

Leather. 

Study  leather  industries.  Shop  work  includes  simple  uphol- 
stering, shoe-repairing,  or  simple  harness-making.  Make  simple 
pieces  of  art  leather  work  including  leather  tooling,  as  bill  or  card 
case,  belt  or  bag. 

N.B. — A  sugQ'ested  organization  of  these  courses  by  months  may 
be  had  by  any  teacher  on  application  to  the  Department  of 
Education,  Edmonton,  Alberta. 
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Art  for  Industrial  Course 


Aim. 

The  aims  in  industrial  art  for  Grades  VII  and  VIII  are  these: 

1.  To  gradually  develop  the  power  to  see  more  accurately,  and 
to  acquire  the  faculty  of  analysis. 

2.  To  understand  in  some  measure  the  relation  of  art  to  indus- 
try. It  is  not  enough  that  an  article  be  structurally  right;  it 
should  have  also  some  elements  of  beauty. 

o.  To  appreciate  gradually  the  attitude  of  the  user,  and  that 
of  the  salesman,  in  regard  to  reasons  for  choice,  or  for  purchase. 

4.  To  do  actual  work,  as  far  it  is  possible,  and  thus  acquire 
skill  and  judgment  that  will  enable  the  pupil  to  become  a  more 
intelligent  consimier,  a  more  proficient  salesman,  or  a  more  skilled 
workman  or  designer. 

These  aims  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  planning  each  lesson. 
Talks  and  illustrations  should  be  given  with  each  exercise  in  re- 
gard to  the  relation  of  art  to  the  industry  mentioned  in  the  exer- 
cise. It  was  thought  best  to  give  this  outline  in  less  detail  than  in 
the  general  course,  since  there  are  varying  types  of  schools,  and 
considerable  latitude  in  interpreting  the  course  should  be  allowed. 
However,  it  would  be  well  in  each  case  to  read  over  the  corres- 
ponding exercise  in  the  general  course. 

The  pupil  is  required  to  make  a  note  book  6x9,  similar  to 
that  mentioned  in  the  general  course.  This  might  be  partly  in 
the  nature  of  a  scrap  book,  where  references,  industrial  notes, 
other  notes  and  illustrations  drawn  by  the  pupil,  should  have  an 
important  place. 

The  principles  of  design  should  be  the  basis  in  dealing  with 
each  exercise  involving  planning  or  arrangement.  The  adapta- 
tion of  these  principles  to  each  exercise  should  be  carefuly  dealt 
with. 

It  is  also  expected  that  by  the  very  nature  of  the  work,  the 
boys  and  girls  will  be  in  separate  classes. 


GRADE  VII. 
Exercise  I. 

Boys.     Time — three  weeks. 

Discuss  the  industrial  value  of  good  lettering,  showing 
illustrations.  Each  pupil  should  make  a  plate  of  line  letters, 
suitable  for  mechanical  drawings,  or  for  architectural  draw- 
ings. Practise  until  reasonable  skill  is  attained.  Good  ex- 
amples should  be  mounted  in  note  books  for  reference. 
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Girls.     Time — three  weeks. 

Lettering  as  monograms  that  may  be  embroidered  on 
goods.  Study  various  types  of  embroidery  monograms, 
showing  where  each  type  might  be  appropriately  used.  Draw 
examples  in  note  books.  Each  pupil  should  design  a  series 
of  monograms,  for  various  purposes,  using  the  initials  of 
her  name  as  motif.  Correlate  closely  with  household  arts 
department. 

Exercise  II. 

Boys.     Time — ^five  to  six  weeks. 

Perspective  drawing  of  boxes,  and  other  similar  objects 
made  in  wood  shop.  Compare  the  results  with  isometric 
drawing,  and  with  working  drawings.  Discuss  the  value  of 
perspective  drawing  in  woodworking  industry.  Why  should 
we  have  correct  perspective  in  all  sketches?  Each  pupil 
should  sketch  in  angular  perspective,  a  number  of  models, 
at  different  angles,  and  render  in  light  and  shade.  See  Ex- 
ercise VI  in  the  general  course. 

Girls.     Time— five  to  six  weeks. 

Perspective  drawing,  reference  to  isometric  drawing  might 
be  omitted.  The  objects  selected  should  be  of  interest  to 
girls.  It  might  be  well  to  follow  somewhat  Exercise  VI  in 
the  general  course. 

Exercise  III. 

Boys.     Time — four  weeks. 

Animal  and  bird  drawing  as  motifs  for  toy  models  for 
wood  shop.  Discuss  the  relation  of  art  to  toy  industry. 
Make  designs  of  right  size,  and  good  types  that  are  most 
suitable  for  toys.  Review  color  theory.  Color  designs  in 
the  most  suitable  colors. 

Girls.     Time — four  weeks. 

Animal  and  bird  drawing  as  motifs  for  cross  stitch  and 
applique  work.  Discuss  the  industrial  possibilities  of  cross 
stitch  and  applique,  and  where  each  type  is  suitable.  Make 
designs  for  some  problem  in  correlation  with  the  household 
arts  department.  Review  color  theory,  discussing  color 
schemes,  including  the  graying  of  colors. 

Exercise  IV. 

Boys.     Time — four  weeks. 

The  poster,  including  spacing,  suitable  lettering,  illus- 
tration, carrying  effect.  Discuss  advertising,  its  purpose, 
some  leading  types,  and  characteristics  of  each.  Apply  de- 
sign principles  in  planning  the  poster.    Draw  a  simple  type 
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of  poster  alphabet.  Each  pupil  should  plan  a  poster  using 
some  subject  that  might  be  related  to  school  industry  in 
manual  arts.  Discuss  appropriate  color  schemes,  and  carry- 
ing effect  of  each.  Mount  good  examples  in  note  books  for 
reference,  also  show  plans  and  spacing  for  the  poster. 

Girls.     Time — four  weeks. 

The  poster.  Discuss  the  exercise  along  much  the  same 
lines  as  in  the  above  exercise  for  boys.  The  subject  should 
be  related  to  the  work  in  household  arts.  While  the  poster 
is  the  goal,  yet  it  should  involve  much  careful  drawing,  and 
planning. 

Exercise  V. 

Boys.     Time — four  weeks. 

The  making  and  decorating  or  designing  book  covers. 
Discuss  the  relation  of  art  to  book  cover  making  and  similar 
problems.  Show  different  types  of  book  covers  and  discuss 
the  appropriate  nature  of  each,  from  the  art  and  commercial 
standpoints.  Apply  principles  of  design  to  the  planning  of 
a  note-book  cover,  and  reproduce  plan  on  the  cover  actually 
made  for  note-book.  (See  Exercise  V  in  general  course.) 
Use  a  modified  heavy-line  letter  for  same. 

Girls.     Time — four  weeks. 

Essentially  the  same  problem  for  the  girls  is  suggested. 

Exercise  VI. 

Boys.     Time — four  weeks. 

Designs  suitable  for  copper  or  brass  work.  Discuss  the 
relation  of  art  to  decorative  copper  and  brass  industry,  show- 
ing examples  for  cut  work,  etching,  and  hammered  work. 
Make  designs  for  hinges,  corners  for  boxes,  watch  fobs, 
paper  knives,  or  any  other  articles  in  metal  required  in 
craft  work.  Base  all  criticisms  on  definite  design  principles. 
Abstract  design  motifs  should  be  used. 

Girls.     Time — four  weeks. 

Dress  design.  Discuss  the  relation  of  art  to  dress.  What 
part  should  art  play  in  connection  with  the  clothing  indus- 
try? Design  middy  waists,  or  simple  school  dresses,  basing 
all  criticisms  upon  definite  design  principles.  If  time  per- 
mits, the  question  of  the  best  color  for  the  dress  should  be 
discussed  and  the  designs  colored  accordingly.  Discuss  also 
the  actual  materials  required  and  secure  samples  if  available. 
Much  note-book  work  may  be  necessary  in  dealing  with  this 
problem. 

Exercise  VII. 

Boys.     Time — four  weeks. 

The  relation  of  art  to  the  building  industry,  especially  all 
mill  work.     Design  doors,  windows,  archways,  or  mantles 
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for  fire-places,  basing  the  criticisms  or  teaching  on  the  laws 
of  design.  These  may  be  rendered  in  black,  grey  and  white, 
or  values  of  color.  Secure  if  possible  cuts  of  actual  products 
from  factories  and  criticise  same.  Mount  examples  in  note- 
books. 

Girls.     Time — four  weeks. 

The  relation  of  art  to  house  decoration,  as  house  furnish- 
ings, curtains,  rugs,  wall  paper.  Discuss  and  plan  spacing 
for  curtains,  for  windows  of  different  types,  rugs  for  floors, 
and  paper  for  walls.  Secure  if  possible  appropriate  materials 
for  furnishings,  and  criticise  the  products  of  today.  Dis- 
cuss color  and  color  schemes  that  are  suitable  and  render 
examples  accordingly.  Mount  other  examples  in  note-books. 

Exercise  VIII. 

Boys.     Time — four  weeks. 

Art  in  its  relation  to  book  furnishings,  as  end  papers,  and 
book  plates.  Design  a  simple  unit  if  time  permits,  and  use 
as  a  wood  block  print  for  end  papers.  These  units  may  be 
based  on  capital  letters  as  motifs.  Design  a  bookplate  at 
least  3x4  inches,  decorated  with  suitable  abstract  units,  and 
the  pupil's  first  initial  and  surname.  This  design  may  be 
traced  on  tissue  paper,  reversed,  and  traced  on  block,  and 
used  in  making  prints  in  one  color. 

Girls.     Time — four  weeks. 

Art  in  relation  to  various  types  of  embroidery.  Make 
sketches  of  plant  forms  or  flower  forms,  and  plan  designs  for 
embroidery  for  yoke  or  for  such  other  purposes  as  may  be 
decided  upon.  Correlate  with  household  arts  department. 
All  designs  should  be  made  for  some  actual  purpose,  and  to 
suit  the  material. 

Exercise  IV. 

Boys.     Time — four  weeks. 

Art  and  tooled  leather  craft.  Discuss  the  different  meth- 
ods of  decorating  leather,  especially  cut  and  tooled  types. 
Design  and  carry  out  on  leather  such  a  problem  as  valise 
tag,  watch  fob,  small  card  case  or  other  simple  problem. 
Abstract  forms  or  simple  plant  forms  may  also  be  used  as 
motifs. 

Girls.     Time — four  weeks. 

Stencilling;.  Industrial  study  of  printed  ojoods  from  the 
art  standpoint.  Secure  many  examples  of  printed  goods  and 
criticise  same  as  to  line,  form  and  color.  Draw  nature  forms 
fis  leaves  of  compound  type,  and  adapt  to  purposes  of  stencil. 
Make  stencil,  review  color  theory,  and  using  good  color 
scheme  apply  stencil  to  actual  material  if  available.  Wax 
crayon  or  oil  dyes  may  be  used. 
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Exercise  X. 

Boys  and  Girls.     Time — three  weeks. 

Finish  note-books.  This  work  should  be  carefully  done 
in  good  arrangement,  on  each  page,  and  either  neatly  print- 
ed or  written.  The  signatures  should  be  bound  together 
over  tape,  and  end  papers  put  in  place  and  the  whole  bound 
in  covers.  These  note-books  should  give  a  clear  idea  of  the 
scope  and  nature  of  the  work  taken  during  the  year. 

Picture  Study  (Appreciation). 

See  outline  Grade  VII  of  the  General  Course,  Part  II,  page  145. 


GRADE  VIII. 


The  introduction  to  Grade  VII  applies  to  Grade  VIII,  and 
should  be  followed.  The  pupil  should  make  a  note-book  along 
with  each  exercise,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  preceding  grade. 

Exercise  I. 

Boys.     Time — three  weeks. 

Lettering.  Review  the  work  of  Grade  VII,  using  here  not 
only  an  ordinary  pen,  but  lettering  pens  1  and  2,  for  various 
types  of  heavy  line  letters.  Modify  the  letters  along  some 
definite  type.  Each  pupil  should  make  an  alphabet  in  note- 
books, in  two  or  three  styles.  Particular  reference  to  letter- 
ing for  mechanical  drawings  should  be  made.  Each  pupil 
should  by  this  time  have  acquired  a  good  style  of  lettering. 

Girls.     Time — three  weeks. 

Lettering,  suitable  for  embroidery.  Monograms  of  three 
letters,  modified  for  a  definite  purpose,  should  be  designed 
by  ea-ch  pupil.    Each  pupil  should  make  at  least  two  types. 

Exercise  II. 

Boys.     Time — five  to  six  weeks. 

Perspective  drawing.  Review  principles  of  angular  and 
parallel  perspective.  Make  sketches  in  perspective  from  ob- 
jects as  table,  chair  (plain),  corner  of  a  room.  Review 
values  as  applied  to  color.  Shade  the  drawings  in  appropri- 
ate values.  Discuss  the  value  of  good  perspective  drawing 
in  all  sketches  of  all  constructed  objects. 

Girls.     Time — five  to  six  weeks. 

Perspective  drawing.  This  exercise  should  be  similar  in 
scope  to  that  for  the  boys,  except  objects  should  be  chosen 
that  would  be  interesting  to  girls.  Much  drill  is  required  in 
this  exercise  for  both  boys  and  girls. 
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Exercise  III. 

Boys.     Time — four  weeks. 

Colored  illustration  by  the  reproduction  process.  Discuss 
carefully  the  method  of  making  a  colored  print,  if  at  all  pos- 
sible show  examples.  Each  pupil  should  plan  a  wood  block 
for  print  of  size  not  less  than  2  x  21/2  inches,  suitable  for 
reproduction  in  not  more  than  two  colors.  This  will  require 
at  least  two  blocks.  Use  landscape  including  trees  as  motif. 
Review  principles  of  design,  and  also  color  theory. 

Girls.     Time — four  weeks. 

Plant  drawing  as  motifs  for  conventional  designs  suitable 
'  for  embroidery.  It  is  expected  that  more  difficult  types  of 
units  than  those  in  Grade  VII  will  be  attempted.  These 
designs  may  be  rendered  in  line  suitable  for  fancy  stitch,  or 
in  mass  for  applique  designs.  Such  exercises  as  designs  for 
centre  piece,  yoke,  tam,  middy,  or  other  problem  in  correla- 
tion with  household  arts  work,  should  be  carried  out.  Make 
sketches  in  note-book,  for  various  problems.  Review  the 
relation  of  art  to  embroidery  problems. 

Exercise  IV. 

Boys.     Time — four  weeks. 

Advertising  and  its  value  to  industry.  Discuss  newspaper 
and  magazine  advertising.  Plan  a  simple  trademark  for 
some  industry.  Plan  a  simple  poster,  or  advertisement  for 
a  magazine  in  regard  to  the  industry  selected.  Discuss  the 
type  of  letters  most  suitable.    Finish  problem. 

Girls.     Time — four  weeks. 

Problem  in  lettering  as  simple  menu,  or  card,  with  simple 
design  or  illustration.  Use  modified  line  letters.  Review 
principles  of  design  as  applied  to  card  problems. 

Exercise  V. 

Boys.     Time — four  weeks. 

Book,  magazine  or  portfolio  cover  designing.  Compare 
various  types  and  criticise  each.  Plan  cover  for  note-book, 
using  landscape  as  decoration. 

Girls.     Time — four  weeks. 

An  exercise  similar  to  that  for  the  boys  is  suggested. 
Some  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  units  of  the  cover 
is  suggested  by  way  of  variety. 

Exercise  VI. 

Boys.     Time — four  weeks. 

Objects  in  concrete  and  decoration  possibilities  for  same. 
Using  abstract  motifs,  design  concrete  flower  pots,  fern 
dishes,  base  for  lamps.     Discuss  color  schemes  for  same. 
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These  suggested  problems  should  be  worked  out  with  the 
actual  material. 

Girls.     Time — four  weeks. 

The  clothing  industry.  Discuss  the  principles  of  design 
as  bearing  on  modern  types  of  dress.  .  Correlate  the  work 
with  the  household  arts  problems.  Design  dress  suitable  for 
school  use,  also  hat  to  match.  Discuss  suitable  colors,  and 
render  the  designs  accordingly.  If  time  permits,  design  a 
plain  coat. 


Exercise  VII. 

Boys.     Time — four  weeks. 

Architecture  as  applied  to  a  simple  building.  The  appli- 
cation of  principles  of  design  to  the  front  elevation  of  a 
bungalow  or  a  two-story  building.  Collect  drawings  and 
criticise  many  types  of  buildings.  Plan  an  elevation  of  a 
bungalow,  and  of  a  two-story  house. 

Girls.     Time — four  weeks. 

House  planning.  Plan  a  bungalow  (say  24x36)  which  is 
to  contain  five  rooms  and  bath,  or  any  similar  type  of  pro- 
blem that  would  be  interesting.  Discuss  sizes,  arrangement 
and  proportion  of  rooms,  and  best  arrangements  for  general 
usefulness.  Make  plan  to  definite  scale.  Discuss  all  built- 
in  features  as  fire-place,  cupboards,  etc.  Make  sketches  to 
carry  out  the  ideas  about  each  feature. 

Exercise  VIII. 

Boys.     Time — four  weeks. 

The  cabinet-making  industry.  The  relation  of  art  to  fur- 
niture designing.  Discuss  two  or  three  general  types  as 
mission,  or  other  simple  and  heavy  type,  with  a  curved  and 
lighter  type  as  Queen  Anne,  or  Chippendale.  Space  such 
pieces  as  buffet,  dresser,  chair  back  or  other  piece  as  thought 
best.    Render  in  tones  of  grey  or  values  of  a  color. 

Girls.     Time — four  weeks. 

House  decoration  and  furnishing.  Discuss  two  or  three 
of  the  leading  types  of  period  furniture,  a  heavy  type  and  a 
lighter  curved  type,  at  least.  Make  sketches  of  each  type. 
Collect  examples  of  a  few  other  types  for  note-books.  Dis- 
cuss the  furnishings  that  would  be  appropriate  to  each,  and 
make  notes.  Plan  a  wall  suitable  for  a  certain  type,  show- 
ing at  least  one  piece  of  furniture  of  the  type  selected.  Re- 
view^ color  theory,  including  the  various  types  of  color  har- 
monies, as  monochromatic,  complementary,  analogous,  and 
split  complementary.  Finish  wall  in  the  most  appropriate 
color  scheme. 
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Exercise  IX. 

Boys.     Time — four  weeks. 

The  relation  of  Art  to  various  craft  problems,  as  wood 
carving  or  leather  work.  Discuss  the  nature  of  each  ma- 
terial, the  limitations  of  each  in  regard  to  types  of  decora- 
tion. Plan  designs  that  may  be  carried  out  on  actual  ma- 
terial. Plan  either  for  a  piece  of  wood  carving  as  a  book 
rest,  end  of  a  book  rack,  or  similar  problem,  or  for  leather 
work  as  corners  for  desk  pad,  and  other  features  of  desk  set, 
or  problems  of  like  difficulty.  Whichever  is  selected,  com- 
plete the  problem  in  the  actual  material. 

Girls.     Time — four  weeks. 

House  decoration  and  furnishing  continued.  Craft  pro- 
blems as  stencil,  tying  and  dyeing,  or  batik  work  of  a  simple 
nature  are  to  be  selected.  Plan  designs ;  the  tree  as  motif  is 
suggested,  for  some  article  appropriate  to  room  in  Exercise 
VIII,  such  as  curtain,  dresser  scarf,  table  runner,  cushion 
top,  doily.  Whatever  is  selected  for  the  year,  complete  the 
work  in  the  actual  material.  If  the  school  has  a  small  room 
set  aside  for  actual  working  out  of  the  problems  in  Exercises 
VII,  VIII  and  IX,  or  one  wall  of  same,  the  whole  scheme 
should  be  actually  carried  out  there. 

Exercise  X. 

Boys  and  Girls.     Time — three'Weeks, 

Finish  note-books.  These  should  contain  a  great  amount 
of  reference  material,  and  notes  bearing  on  each  and  every 
problem,  and  sketches,  carefully  planned,  on  each  page ;  the 
whole  book  should  be  such  as  the  pupil  would  be  proud  of, 
and  desire  to  keep. 

Bind  the  signatures  together  over  tape,  and  fasten  in  the 
cover,  made  in  Exercise  V.  If  a  paper  cutter  is  available, 
the  edges  of  the  book  might  be  trimmed,  before  fastening 
in  cover. 

Picture  Study  (Appreciation). 

See  outline.  Grade  VIII  of  the  General  Course,  Part  II,  page 
154. 
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The  Commercial  Subjects 


Aim  of  Course. 

In  outlining  the  commercial  course  for  Grades  VII  and  VIII 
three  factors  have  been  kept  in  mind,  (1)  the  attainments  ex- 
pected of  the  15-year-old  boy  or  girl  in  the  business  world,  (2) 
the  relation  of  such  a  course  to  the  regular  first  year's  course  of  the 
Commercial  high  school,  (3)  the  relation  of  such  a  course  to  the 
Ninth  Grade  of  the  Academic  high  school  should  the  pupil  decide 
to  change  to  the  academic  course. 

(1)  Business  men  do  not  expect  boys  and  girls  completing 
only  Grade  VIII  to  have  any  special  technical  knowledge.  Much 
more  important  is  it  that  they  leave  school  with  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  arithmetic,  that  they  be  proficient  in 
rapid  figuring  and  spelling  and  that  they  can  write  quickly  and 
legibly. 

(2)  At  present  too  much  time  at  the  Commercial  high  school 
is  devoted  to  the  teaching  ©fspe^lling,  penmanship  and  arithmetic 
— subjects  wMch  should' ihave  a  good  groundwork  by  the  time  the 
student  completes  Grade  VIII.  If  the  course  as  hereinafter  out- 
lined be  followed,  pupils  should  be  able  to  enter  Commercial  high 
schools  better  equipped  and  be  in  a  position  to  complete  a  greater 
amount  of  technical  work  than  at  present. 

(3)  It  is  advisable  to  outline  such  a  course  in  Grades  VII  and 
VIII  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  having  the  pupil  make  an 
irrevocable  decision  at  this  immature  age.  The  course  will  give 
him  an  insight  into  the  practical  side  of  business  life,  but  at  the 
same  time  will  not  either  deprive  him  of  entrance  to  the  Academic 
high  school  or  limit  his  chances  in  Grade  IX. 

The  teacher  must  keep  in  mind  that  to  teach  commercial 
work  successfully,  he  has  to  be  conversant  with  business  transac- 
tions of  every-day  life.  He  can  make  such  a  course  intensely  in- 
teresting and  can  arouse  in  the  pupil  the  desire  to  read  the  daily 
newspaper,  to  discuss  in  class  problems  of  every-day  life,  and  to 
develop  in  boys  and  girls  business  habits  which  are  so  essential  to 
success  in  their  future  career. 

Content  of  Course  and  Time. 

As  the  work  of  this  course,  with  the  exception  of  Business 
Papers,  is  only  an  addition  to  subjects  already  taught,  and  stresses 
the  commercial  side,  it  can  be  easily  articulated  with  the  general 
work  in  each  subject. 
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WRITING. 

Method. 

It  should  be  impressed  upon  pupils  taking  the  commercial 
option  that  good  writing  is  a  necessary  qualification  for  the  busi- 
ness office.  The  system  taught  should  combine  ease,  speed  and 
legibility.  The  general  directions  as  to  method  and  materials  for 
Grades  V  to  VIII  should  be  followed.  Better  results  will  be  ob- 
tained from  the  use  of  steel  pens  than  from  a  fountain  pen. 

The  first  ten  minutes  of  every  lesson  should  be  devoted  to  fore- 
arm movement  drills  bearing  on  the  letter  to  be  developed.  For 
instance,  if  capital  A  is  the  subject  of  the  lesson,  it  should  be 
introduced  by  the  large  left  oval  drill.  All  oval  and  drive-and- 
return  drills  should  first  be  extended  over  two  ^'spaces''  and  then 
lowered  to  one  ''space"  for  a  second  drill.  Capitals  should  have  a 
height  of  three-quarters  of  the  space,  while  small  letters,  as  a,  o,  n, 
etc.,  one-third  height.  No  more  than  one  letter  should  be  develop- 
ed at  a  lesson.  The  joining  of  it  to  letters  previously  taught  can 
be  shown  by  word  exercises. 

The  teacher  of  writing  should  be  a  good  penman  if  he  hopes 
to  inspire  confidence  in  his  pupils.  With  systematic  practice  every 
person  normally  developed  can  become  a  good  writer.  In  all  writ- 
ten work  of  these  grades,  the  teacher  should  demand  at  all  times 
the  student's  best  writing,  otherwise  the  period  devoted  to  the 
study  is  of  no  effect.  After  all  letters  have  been  taught,  the  writ- 
ing can  be  articulated  with  spelling  by  taking  for  a  part  of  the 
day's  drill  in  penmanship  the  words  misspelled  in  the  spelling 
lesson.  Sentences  may  be  introduced  later  to  show  the  proper 
application  of  words. 

It  will  be  found  helpful  to  students  and  teacher  if  exchange 
specimens  of  the  daily  work  in  this  subject  be  made  with  other 
commercial  classes  at  intervals  during  the  year.  In  this  subject, 
as  well  as  in  the  others,  the  teacher  will  receive  assistance  by  ex- 
changing ideas  with  specialists  of  the  Commercial  high  school. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

General. 

Two  periods  per  week  of  25  minutes  each  will  be  available  for 
the  Commercial  Geography  elective  course,  and  is  additional  to 
the  time  allotted  for  Geography  in  the  common  course  for  these 
grades.  These  extra  periods  should  be  devoted  to  practical  study 
of  what  the  course  clearly  intends,  viz :  the  commercial  aspects  of 
the  subject. 

As  introduction  to  such  aspects,  attention  should  be  drawn  to 
the  facts  (1)  that  real  exploration  and  discovery  of  our  world  has 
taken  place,  only  since  the  15th  century :  man  then  began  to  dis- 
cover the  world's  vast  extent,  its  surface  forms,  its  unimagined 
wealth  in  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  resources  and  its  peoples ; 
(2)  that  since  then  the  oceans  and  seas  have  become  networks  of 
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clearly-defined  routes  from  port  to  port  and  its  land  masses  in- 
creasingly traversed  by  roads,  railroads  and  waterways  by  lake, 
river  and  canal,  making  it  an  actual  fact  that  steamships  leave 
ports  with  the  regularity  of  railway  trains  and  usually  arrive  at 
their  destinations  within  a  few  hours  of  scheduled  times;  and  (3) 
that  these  connections  and  interchange  of  productions  between 
country  and  country,  clime  and  clime,  link  up  and  make  inter- 
dependent the  world's  peoples,  developing  not  only  trading  or 
commerce  but  greater  mutual  understanding  and  co-operation. 

Our  practical  and  commercial  knowledge  of  geography  bears 
upon  the  requirements  of  the  home,  directly  and  indirectly.  The 
charge  is  justified  that  our  common  school  education  has  been  too 
largely  a  process  of  dealing  with  abstractions  rather  than  with 
experiences;  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  respect  to  geography 
teaching.  Teach  the  subject  with  the  set  purpose  not  merely  of 
telling  but  of  getting  the  pupils  to  unconsciously  realize  how  de- 
pendent they  and  their  families  are  for  their  daily  needs  upon  the 
co-operation  and  specialization  of  workers  all  over  the  world.  Not 
only  will  keen  interest  and  successful  teaching  result,  but  also 
true  correlation  with  the  nature  study  and  geography  of  previous 
grades. 

From  a  live  recognition  of  above  facts  as  starting  points  can 
be  developed  the  special  course  for  Grades  VII  and  VIII  as  here- 
under. Alert  interest  must  lat  all  stages  be  aroused  in  definitely 
locating  on  wall-map,  atlas,  railroad  maps,  section  and  shipping 
charts,  all  places,  directions,  centres  of  natural  resources,  manu- 
factures and  industries  studied.  This  feature  will  lose  its  too 
frequent  mechanical  and  dry  character  as  students  are  led  to 
recognize  the  personal  bearing  all  such  have  on  their  own  and 
others'  daily  needs. 


COURSE  FOR  GRADE  VII. 
Special  application :  Canada,  United  States,  South  America. 

I.  Food  Commodities  and  Industries. 

Short  reference  to  the  foods  of  uncivilized  peoples :  of  what  it 
consisted;  how  obtained;  how  partaken;  individual  and  uncer- 
tain supplies  and  consequent  frequent  shortages.  Mark  develop- 
ments in  such  provision  among  civilized  peoples  re  vastly  increased 
varieties  of  foodstuffs  from  all  parts  of  world,  and  their  transpor- 
tation and  preparation  by  division  of  labor  among  many  races  and 
classes  of  people.  Hence,  the  creation  of  many  occupations  or  in- 
dustries by  many  peoples  and  many  types  of  labor  to  produce  the 
food  upon  our  every-day  breakfast,  dinner  or  supper  tables. 

1.  Wheat,  Fi:OUR,  Bread.  Names  and  locations  of  areas  of  sup- 
ply. Method  of  threshing,  road  transportation,  elevator 
storage,  rail  and  ship. 
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Flour  manufacture  (milling),  by-products  and  for 
what  used. 

Connected  Products  and  Industries,  e.g.,  Puffed  wheat, 
shredded  wheat,  corn  flakes,  Quaker  oats  and  where  located 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Elevator  construction,  sack-making,  and  barrel-making. 

2.  Meat.    Names  of  chief  animals  used  and  of  meats.    Types  of 

pasturage  needs  and  names  and  locations  of  areas  of  supply. 

By-products  (hides,  horns,  hair,  hoofs,  teeth,  bones, 
blood)  and  purposes  for  which  usually  used.  Methods  of 
live  and  dead  transportation. 

Allied  industries  (ranching,  stockyards,  slaughtering 
and  dressing)  and  lo-calities  of  such  in  Canada,  United 
States  and  South  America. 

Meat  extracts — the  most  common  only  and  from  what 
prepared. 

3.  Fish.     Kinds,  methods  of  capture,  localities  in  which  found 

around  North  American  coasts  or  fresh  waters ;  methods  of 
transportation. 

Allied  industries :  fish  trawling ;  boat,  net,  box  and  bar- 
rel making;  canning;  localities. 

4.  Birds.    Edible  classes.    Sources  of  supply.    By-products,  feath- 

ers, down,  etc. 

5.  Dairying  Products :    Milk.    Sources  (cows,  goats).    Grades. 

Butter.  From  what  and  how  produced.  Where  made 
(home-made,  farms,  creameries,  dairy  companies).  Chief 
areas  of  production  in  Canada  and  United  States.  Meth- 
ods of  handling  and  transportation. 

Cheese.  Where  and  how  produced  (curdling  by  rennet, 
whey  to  hogs),  salting,  pressing,  ripening.  tJsual  kinds. 
Methods  of  transportation. 

Eggs.  Perfect  food.  Chief  districts  of  supply.  Methods  of 
transportation.    Kinds  of  edible  eggs. 

6.  Treat  similarly  as  to  sources  of  supply,  where  and  how  produc- 

ed: Sugar  (cane,  beet,  maple).  Tea,  Cocoa,  Coffee,  Salt, 
Pepper,  Mustard,  Spices,  Tapioca,  Sago,  Fruits  (apples, 
pears,  peaches,  apricots,  plums,  strawberries,  raspberries, 
currants,  gooseberries,  oranges,  lemons,  bananas,  grapes, 
nuts).  Rice. 

References:  Chamberlain's  How  We  Are  Fed  (Macmillan 
Co.)  :  Ginnet's  Commemoi  Geography ;  Adams'  Commercial  Geo- 
graphy (Appleton). 

II.  Clothing  Commodities. 

Note. — Nature  supplies  the  lower  animals,  each  according  to 
his  need  and  climate ;  man  has  to  supply  his  own.  As  differences 
in  animals'  dress  so  in  man's,  e.g.,  Eskimo,  Canadian,  Hindu,  etc. 
Nearly  all  man's  clothing  comes  from  plants  and  animals,  whether 
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for  warmth  or  ornament, — savages  in  grasses,  bark,  feathers, 
skins  fastened  by  sharpened  bones  for  needles  and  sinews  for 
thread;  each  dependent  upon  self  or  own  family  for  supplies.  As 
with  food,  so  with  clothing;  civilized  peoples  supplied  by  many 
types  of  labor  and  workers  in  different  parts  of  world,  from  many 
forms  of  commodities.     Remark  common  examples. 

Wool.  Sources  (Coarse:  Cotswolds,  Southdown  and  Leicester 
sheep;  fine:  Merino,  French  and  Saxon  sheep.  Angora, 
Alpaca,  Cashmere,  Rocky  Mountain  goats).  Names  and 
localities  of  chief  areas  of  production.  How  obtained, 
forms  of  transportation. 

Allied  industries:  sheep-ranching,  shearing;  woollen 
and  worsted  manufactures  and  some  kinds  of  carpets. 
Centres  of  manufacture  in  Canada,  United  States  and 
Great  Britain. 

Cotton.  How  produced.  How  gathered.  Areas  of  production. 
How  packed. 

Allied  industries:  flax-growing,  linen  manufactures, 
thread,  calicoes,  muslins,  sheetings,  towels,  hosiery. 

By-products:  cotton  seed  oil  and  cake — former  in  soap- 
making,  latter  in  cattle  food. 

Linen.  Woven  from  fibres  of  flax  plant.  Where  grown  in  Can- 
ada, United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

Allied  industries:  flax-growing,  linen"  manufactures, 
sheeting,  light  clothing,  damask,  handkerchiefs,  towels. 

By-products:  Linseed  (medical  uses),  linseed  oil 
(paints,  varnishes,  printing;  inks),  linseed  cake  (remains 
after  oil  extraction,  cattle  food). 

Leather.  Sources  (cattle,  horses,  sheep,  goats,  alli2:ators,  etc.). 
Areas  of  production.  Tanning  process.  Kinds,  chieflv 
through  difference  in  tanning  (Russian  leather  from  wil- 
lowbark  tanning)  or  the  type  of  skin  used  (real  Morocco 
from  goat  skins :  kid  leather  from  goat,  sheep  or  deer)  ; 
saddlery  leather  from  horses  and  pigs;  boot  and  shoe  soles 
from  cattle,  tops  from  calves'  skins. 

Allied  industries  and  centres  of  manufacture  in  Canada, 
United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
Treat  similarly:  Silk,  Furs,  Gloves   (fur,  leather,  wool,  silk, 
cotton)  ;  Hats  (straw,  cloth,  felt,  silk)  ;  Rubber  (footwear,  rain- 
coats) ;  Buttons,  Hosiery,  Needles,  Pins. 

References:  Chamberlain's  Hoic  We  Are  Clothed  (Macmil- 
lan  Co.)  ;  Ginnet's  Commercial  Geography ;  Adams^  Commercial 
Geography  (Appleton). 

III.  Shelter  Commodities. 

Remark  similar  comparisons  between  ancient  and  modern 
forms  as  noted  under  Food  and  Clothing  commodities. 

Treat  similarly  as  under  previous  sections  as  to  sources  of  sup- 
ply and  names  and  localities  of  areas  of  production  of  following 
commodities  with  allied  industries  and  centres  of  operation : 
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Lumbering  (kinds  of  lumber  and  where  obtained),  Brick- 
making  (materials  used),  Stone,  Slate,  Granite  and  Marble  Quar- 
rying; Cement,  Glass,  Copper,  Brass;  Ironwork,  Nails,  Screws; 
Coal,  Petroleum,  and  its  extracts  (Kerosene,  Gasoline,  Benzine, 
Naphtha,  Lubricating  Oils,  Natural  Gas. 

Visits  to  any  local  centres  of  Manufacture  or  General  Indus- 
tries.   References. 


COURSE  FOR  GRADE  VIII. 

Revision  of  Grade  VII  Course  sufficient  to  clearly  establish 
Canadian  and  American  imports  and  exports  with  respective  ports 
of  entry  or  exit. 

Influences,  with  examples,  affecting  the  commercial  develop- 
ment of  nations:  natural  resources  in  products  of  field,  forest, 
mines,  water ;  physical  features  in  mountains,  rivers  (water  supply 
and  navigable),  lakes  (navigable  and  source  of  water  supply); 
presence  or  proximity  of  fuel ;  climate  and  features  affecting  such ; 
transportation  facilities;  tariff  systems  or  free  trade;  presence  or 
nearness  of  raw  materials;  good  government;  banking  systems; 
merchant  fleet. 

World  Races  within  the  British  Empire ;  approximate  popula- 
tions and  localities  and  causes  of  densities  of  such ;  and  types  of 
British  Government — imperial,  self-governing  dominions  or  com- 
monwealths, crown  colonies,  protectorates. 

Transportation  Methods — Ancient  and  modern,  and  present- 
day  examples  of  such,  especially  within  the  Empire.  Common 
ocean  traffic  terms  (navies,  submarines,  waterplanes,  merchant 
vessels,  tramps,  liners);  docks — closed  and  tidal;  shipping  ton- 
nage (ship  ton=100  cu.  ft.;  cargo  ton=40  cu.  ft.;  Plimsoll  line; 
ship's  log;  bill  of  health;  bill  of  lading;  Lloyd's  register;  speed 
terms. 

Common  railroad  terms  in  transportation  and  freight. 

Tides  and  their  causes  and  shipping  effects. 

Self-supporting  Resources  of  British  Empire — Food,  clothing, 
shelter,  fuel,  raw  materials  and  manufactures ;  countries  and  chief 
ports  engaged.    Same  for  Canadian  provinces. 

Links  of  Empire  in  coaling  stations,  cables,  wireless,  internal 
communications. 

Chief  shipping  lines  of  British  Empire  and  with  U.  S.  A. 
Canadian  railroads  and  districts  and  chief  towns  served,  especially 
in  Alberta ;  same  for  American  roads  and  termini. 

Constant  use  of  atlas  and  sketch  mapping  re  trading  countries 
and  shipping  and  railroad  routes. 
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BUSINESS  PAPERS  AND  OFFICE  APPLIANCES. 

Method. 

•  This  course  should  be  given  to  the  pupils  of  Grade  VIII.  It 
can  be  made  interesting,  as  all  the  forms  introduced  will  be  seen 
by  the  pupil  as  soon  as  he  enters  the  business  world.  The  follow- 
ing should  be  taken  up  separately;  the  receipt,  showing  the  im- 
portance of  wording,  dates  and  signature;  the  cheque,  note,  and 
commercial  draft  with  their  uses,  endorsements  (simple,  full  and 
special),  negotiability,  and  the  effect  of  the  draft  both  before  and 
after  acceptance ;  hank  deposit  slip ;  postal  note  and  money  orders ; 
invoices,  bills,  and  statements.  Cheap  and  safe  ways  of  remit- 
ting money  should  be  discussed.  Methods  of  shipping  should  be 
explained.  Modern  office  appliances  (at  least  five)  should  be 
explained  and  their  advantages  given. 

For  this  work,  the  teacher  can  obtain  sample  forms  from 
commercial  houses,  banks  and  carrier  companies.  It  has  been 
found  beneficial  to  have  a  class  acquire  actual  experience  in  the 
work  by  such  operations  as  opening  an  account  with  the  bank 
for  its  athletic  funds,  sending  a  telegram  to  another  commercial 
class,  remitting  a  dollar  order  to  some  mail  order  house.  Rural 
teachers  will  find  that  most  country  branches  of  our  chartered 
banks  will  welcome  a  visit  from  a  Grade  VIII  class,  and  that  the 
managers  will  supply  much  valuable  information.  Visits  to  firms 
will  bring  the  pupil  in  touch  with  mechanical  devices  of  the  office. 


ARITHMETIC  AND  RAPID  CALCULATION. 

The  General  Outline  of  the  course  for  'both  grades  should  be 
followed  and  the  work  should  include  as  much  practical  material 
as  can  be  obtained  from  local  stores,  warehouses,  lumber  yards, 
grain  merchants. 

Frequent  drills  on  the  four  simple  operations  of  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  should  be  given,  together 
with  some  method  of  proving  answers,  as  casting  out  9's,  ll^s. 

Problems  in  calculation  as  sales  sheets,  payrolls,  etc.,  in  which 
horizontal  and  vertical  additions  are  used.  These  serve  as  guides 
on  the  answer,  and  prove  more  interesting  than  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  checking  by  short  methods. 

The  aim  of  these  grades  should  be  to  make  the  pupil  as  effi- 
cient in  the  simpler  forms  of  arithmetical  calculations  as  is  re- 
quired by  commercial  houses.  Only  short  methods  as  are  practical 
should  be  introduced — multiplication  by  11,  15,  25,  50,  99,  by 
such  fractions  as  12^/2,  16  2/8,  33  1/3 ;  numbers  of  two  digits  end- 
ing in  five  with  the  ten  places  alike;  all  other  numbers  of  two 
digits  ending  in  five.  Successive  deductions  from  a  minu- 
end which  contains  a  subtrahend  a  number  of  times  is  good 
practice. 
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The  introductory  part  of  a  commercial  arithmetic  text  will 
supply  good  material  for  this  work.  Oral  operations  in  simple 
addition,  multiplication,  and  subtraction  develop  concentration 
and  quick  thinking.  Speed  in  this  should  be  gradual  in  order 
that  the  slower  pupils  may  benefit.  It  should  be  noted  that  accur- 
acy with  a  fair  speed  at  all  times  is  a  requisite. 


ENGLISH. 


(a)  Spelling. 

In  addition  to  the  work  outlined  for  both  grades,  common 
business  words  should  be  selected  from  the  newspaper.  Spelling 
and  use  of  homonyms  of  not  too  complex  a  nature.  Encourage 
pupils  to  bring  new  words  they  have  met  in  their  general  reading, 
the  teacher  to  eliminate  those  very  uncommon.  Short  editorials 
that  do  not  involve  too  technical  matter  should  be  dictated,  and 
the  teacher  should  satisfy  himself  that  the  pupils  understand  the 
meaning  contained  in  the  extract  they  are  writing.  The  more 
difficult  words  of  an  article  should  be  introduced  to  pupils  a  few 
days  before  the  dictation,  as  visualization  of  the  wrong  spelling 
naturally  has  a  demoralizing  effect.  In  this  written  work,  the 
student's  best  writing  should  be  insisted  upon. 

(b)  Language,  Composition,  and  Grammar. 

The  general  outline  for  Grades  VII  and  VIII  should  be  fol- 
lowed closely.  As  all  the  pupils  will  probably  be  in  business 
ofl^ces  some  day  the  commercial  aspect  should  be  stressed.  In 
Grade  VII  the  following  should  be  given,  and  again  stressed 
in  Grade  VIII;  characteristics  of  commercial  correspondence, 
parts  of  a  business  letter,  envelope  address,  folding  and  enclosures, 
simple  commercial  abbreviations,  general  commercial  terms,  punc- 
tuation and  capitalization,  paragraph  structure  and  choice  of 
words. 

In  Grade  VIII  simple  business  letters  as  would  be  used  for 
mail  orders  should  be  given,  letters  of  complaint,  sending  remit- 
tances, acknowledging  receipts,  answering  advertisements,  appli- 
cation. Telegrams  and  telegraph  information,  postal  rates  and 
regulations. 

Students  should  be  required  to  answer  questions  orally,  to 
speak  distinctly  and  with  sequence  of  thought.  The  importance 
of  this  should  be  stressed,  as  it  is  a  part  of  the  duties  of  office  help 
to  meet  callers  and  to  answer  the  telephone. 
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Art  for  Commercial  Course 


GRADE  VII. 

This  course  is  planned  to  correlate  with  a  course  in  Household 
Arts,  and  with  the  purpose  of  fitting  the  pupil  better  to  carry  on 
his  work  in  the  commercial  field.  It  is  assumed  that  his  work 
will  be  largely  of  the  nature  of  clerking,  or  as  office  assistant. 

The  teacher  is  expected  to  have  read  the  introduction  to  the 
industrial  art  course. 

The  course  is  planned  largely  for  girls,  though  at  times  an 
adaptation  of  an  exercise  is  made  that  should  make  it  of  more 
interest  to  boys.  It  is  not  expected,  however,  that  there  should 
be  two  separate  classes. 

Elxercise  I. 

Time — two  weeks. 

Plan  note  books,  similar  to  those  in  the  general  course  in 
Grade  VII.  Size  6x9.  Discuss  and  plan  a  suitable  page  arrange- 
ment, that  there  may  be  balance,  and  good  spacing  of  the  various 
elements.    Styles  of  letter-writing,  or  printing  should  be  given. 

Exercise  II. 

Time — four  weeks. 

House  planning.  Plan  a  simple  cottage  or  bungalow,  as 
24  x  36,  with  all  the  rooms  on  one  floor,  to  contain  five  rooms 
and  bath,  hall  closets,  etc.  Draw  to  scale  as  %  inch  equals  1  foot. 
Discuss  tbe  size  of  each  room,  its  arrangement  on  the  plan,  the 
placing  of  all  built-in  features  as  chimney,  fireplace  and  cup- 
boards. 

Study  other  plans,  if  available,  and  compare  with  yours :  mount 
examples  in  note  books.  Consider  types  of  fireplaces.  Criticize 
other  plans  and  features. 

Exercise  III. 

Time — four  to  five  weeks. 

House  decorating  and  furnishinc:.  Discuss  various  articles  of 
furnishings,  as  rugs,  curtains  and  hangings,  wall  paper,  pictures. 
Plan  a  wall  of  a  definite  room,  as  a  finished  problem.  Sketches 
for  other  walls  may  be  made  in  note  books.  The  wall  is  the  back- 
ground for  the  furniture.  Plan  color  schemes  for  same.  Take 
up  color  theory,  including  the  simple  color  harmonies.     Review 
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carefully  the  greying  of  color,  and  color  values,  so  that  the  best 
harmony  may  be  obtained.  Discuss  the  effect  of  strong  colors 
upon  persons.  Make  the  work  here  simple  but  practical.  Discuss 
office  decoration,  if  time  permits. 

Exercise  IV. 

Time — four  weeks. 

Furniture  and  fittings  for  the  home.  Discuss  two  or  three 
of  the  leading  types  of  furniture,  the  plain  heavy  types  as  Mission, 
and  the  lighter  curved  type  as  Queen  Anne  or  Chippendale,  or 
modern  types  of  a  similar  kind;  the  wall  that  would  look  best 
with  each.  Make  sketches  of  different  types  of  furniture,  face 
view  only.  Plan  spacing  of  a  plain  buffet,  taking  up  design  prin- 
ciples, showing  variety,  harmony  of  line,  dominant  and  subor- 
dinate elements. 

Exercise  V. 

Time — four  weeks. 

The  stencil,  or  batik  or  other  method  of  decorating  furnish- 
ings. Use  simple  motif  as  a  compound  leaf,  adapting  in  several 
ways  for  stencil.  Plan  a  stencil  suitable  for  border  for  end  of 
table  runner.  Work  up  in  simple  color  scheme,  along  the  line 
of  that  adopted  in  a  previous  exercise.  If  materials  are  available 
apply  the  stencil  to  actual  material,  or  at  least  to  the  extent  that 
each  may  learn  the  method.    Batik  may  be  substituted  if  desired. 

Exercise  VI. 

Time — four  weeks. 

Design  principles  applied  to  office  of  store;  window  dressing, 
arranging  goods  on  a  counter.  Color  and  color  schemes.  Use 
note  books  largely  for  this  exercise.  Take  up  the  problem  of 
arranging  goods  on  a  counter  as  the  book  counter,  the  dry  goods 
counter;  keeping  like  goods  together,  arranged  in  good  color 
schemes,  and  attractive.  Take  up  a  definite  arrangement  of  cer- 
tain types  of  goods.  Window  dressing  for  a  certain  line  of  goods ; 
discuss  the  background,  the  centre  of  interest,  the  arrangement 
of  other  articles  associated  with  the  main  feature.  Plan  a  win- 
dow, to  illustrate  your  ideas. 

Exercise  VII. 

Time — four  weeks. 

Dress ;  discuss  the  principles  of  design  bearing  upon  the  mod- 
ern types  of  dress.  Plan  a  middy  waist  and  a  plain  business 
dress.  Discuss  the  type  of  hat  best  suited  to  a  certain  type  of 
person.  Discuss  also  the  nature  of  the  dress  best  suited  to  a  few 
outstanding  types.  Make  sketches  for  same.  The  aim  is  to  give 
some  idea  of  art  as  applied  to  dress,  to  know  what  types  to  choose, 
and  even  to  give  some  idea  of  suitable  materials. 
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The  boys  may  work  along  a  similar  problem  of  dress,  the  suit, 
tie,  hat,  and  materials  best  suited  to  the  type. 

Exercbe  VIII. 

Time — four  weeks. 

Color  as  applied  to  Dress.  Secure  samples  of  various  colors 
used  in  dress.  Discuss  a  few  general  types  of  complexions  from 
the  light  blonde  type  to  the  dark  brunette,  and  the  colors  best 
suited  to  each  type  of  complexion.  Each  pupil  (girl)  should 
make  several  copies  of  dress  in  previous  exercise,  and  color  same 
in  the  most  appropriate  colors.  Take  up  color  theory,  and 
especially  intensity  of  colors.  How  deep  should  each  color  be  in 
intensity  to  harmonize  best  with  the  complexion?  Much  of  this 
exercise  is  note-book  work. 

The  boys  may  make  a  note-book  cover,  plan  the  cover  design, 
including  border  and  lettering.  See  Grade  VII,  General  Course, 
Exercise  V. 

Exercise  IX. 

Time — four  weeks. 

Plant  Drawing  as  motifs  for  conventional  designs  suitable  for 
embroidery.  Plan  simple  embroidery  designs  for  definite  work. 
Designs  that  may  be  rendered  in  line  as  for  fancy  stitch,  or  in 
mass  as  for  applique  work.  Designs  for  middy,  or  for  dress, 
should  be  discussed  and  made. 

The  boys  may  form  the  plant  motifs,  plan  a  series  of  designs 
to  suit  certain  shapes  as  triangle,  square,  circle.  Color  in  an  har- 
monious tone,  in  somewhat  greyed  colors.  The  background  may 
be  a  natural  grey  and  complementary  colors  used,  or  the  whole 
in  an  analogous  harmony. 

Exercise  X. 

Finish  the  work  for  the  year.  Complete  note-books;  if  time, 
bind  them,  if  not  at  least  sew  over  tape  and  fasten  in  a  heavy 
paper  cover.  The  boys  may  bind  the  note-books  in  the  covers 
made  in  a  previous  exercise. 

Picture  Study  (Appreciation). 

See  outline  Grade  VII  of  the  General  Course,  Part  II,  page  145. 
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The  Kindergarten  Primary 
Organization 


In  some  school  systems  it  has  been  found  desirable  to  incor- 
porate an  introductory  term's  work  before  the  regular  work  of 
Grade  I  is  undertaken.  "  Such  a  course  is  usually  termed  "kinder- 
garten-primary" and  is  designed  to  make  the  transition  from  the 
home  to  the  school  as  easy  as  possible. 

The  following  is  suggested  as  a  suitable  outline  for  such  a 
term's  work  where  this  organization  is  introduced. 


COURSE  FOR  THE  INTRODUCTORY  GRADE. 

Aims  of  Introductory  Grade  as  Part  of  Public  School  System. 

1.  To  have  the  change  to  be  experienced  by  the  child  in  enter- 
ing school  life  direct  from  a  home  environment,  as  slight 
as  possible. 

2.  To  have  the  beginning  of  school  education  by  school  teach- 
ers conform  in  method  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  education 
the  child  has  been  receiving  from  nature. 

8.  To  provide  suitable  social  activities  for  beginners,  so  that 
right  relationships  of  the  child  to  his  new  environment  may 
be  formed  in  accordance  with  suggestions  of  teacher  who 
prepares  these  little  ones  for  the  social  life  of  the  school 
with  all  due  regard  for  the  sensibilities  of  early  childhood. 

4.  To  supply  conditions  particularly  favorable  to  the  discovery 
of  the  "beginner's"  mental  age,  the  strength  of  his  mental 
powers,  his  disposition,  his  temperament,  his  physical  con- 
dition, etc.,  etc. 

5.  To  supply  class-room  conditions  specifically  favorable  to 
the  school's  making  a  right  beginning  in  training  the  child 
to  form  valuable  mental  and  moral  habits. 

6.  To  supply  class-room  conditions  favorable  to  establishing 
the  child's  self-confidence  and  allowing  opportunity  for  self- 
expression  and  reasoning  suitable  to  his  age. 

7.  To  ensure,  as  far  as  possible,  for  each  child  a  successful 
school  career,  by  having  each  make  a  good  beginning  in 
school  work,  enabling  him  to  do  easilit  and  ivell  all  the 
work  of  Grade  I  first  half-year  as  prescribed  in  the  author- 
ized Course  of  Study. 
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I.  Physical  Education. 

Many  slight  physical  weaknesses  common  to  childhood  may 
be  outgrown  if  suitable  exercises  are  taken  regularly  under  the 
direction  of  the  teacher.  Mental  powers  find  more  free  expression 
with  acquisition  of  greater  muscular  control.  The  following  with 
appropriate  motivations  are  found  educational  exercises  for  mus- 
cular control : 

1.  Marching,  skipping,  running,  cantering,  etc.,  to  music  or 
rhythmic  verses. 

2.  Lifting  of  chairs,  large  blocks,  boxes,  plants. 

3.  Free  play  outside,  if  possible,  or  in  room  with  blocks,  balls, 
dolls,  hammers,  skipping  ropes,  bean  bags. 

4.  Gymnastic  exercises,  imitating  (a)  movements  of  trees; 
(b)  Various  employments,  e.g.,  trades,  housekeeping,  run- 
ing  auto. 

5.  Finger  plays. 

6.  Games  for  training  senses. 


II.  Language. 

lianguage  exercises  should  encourage  the  children  to  talk,  to 
narrate  freely  and  naturally  while  drawing  upon  the  wealth  of 
experiences  and  ideas  gathered  by  them  in  real  life  or  by  imagina- 
tion. They  should  afford  practice  in  the  use  of  proper  forms  of 
language,  practice  in  the  learning  of  nursery  rhymes,  practice  in 
picture-making  or  drawing  as  a  means  of  expression.  The  chil- 
dren's use  of  simple  material  as  a  symbol  rather  than  as  a  repre- 
sentation, goes  to  form  a  valuable  basis  for  later  work  in  English 
— composition,  literature  study,  grammar;  their  natural  tenden- 
cies to  dramatization  are  valuable  for  the  same  purpose. 

Tvanguage  power  of  children  will  be  found  to  increase  by  in- 
cluding in  the  daily  programme— 

1.  Stories — (The  best  classics  repeated  often.) 

2.  Conversation  relating  to  life  in  home  doings'  of  children, 
cleanliness  and  health,  life  of  animals  and  plants,  weather, 
seasons,  holidays. 

3.  A  special  effort  to  have  complete  sentence  by  various  meth- 
ods; (a)  Answering  roll  call  by  reply  to  a  certain  question, 
e.g.,  Did  you  sleep  with  your  window  open  last  night? 
What  did  you  see  that  was  beautiful  this  morning?  What 
kind  of  flowers  do  you  like?;  (h)  Telephone  conversation, 
e.g.,  in  preparation  for  a  party  (invitation),  ordering  gro- 
ceries (telling  it  afterwards)  ;  (c)  Day  dreams;  (d)  Music 
pictures. 

4.  Memorizing  by  repeated  telling  good  classics  in  Nursery 
Rhymes;  simple  poems  by  Christina  Rosetti,  R.  L.  Steven- 
son. 
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5.  Distinct  enunciation  and  no  distracting  movements  in  all 
speaking. 

6.  Special  effort  to  enlarge  vocabulary  by  introducing  correct 
names  for  articles  handled,  and  seen,  and  insisting  that 
correct  verbal  form  be  used. 

III.  Form  and  Number. 

No  formal  work  in  number  study  should  be  attempted  in  this 
grade.  All  work  in  number  and  form  is  merely  incidental.  Let 
the  sense  of  quantity  and  relation  develop  in  the  minds  of  the 
children  in  connection  with  their  activities,  their  games,  their 
plays  and  their  ordinary  everyday  use  of  material.  Gradually 
the  vague  'conceptions  of  number  and  form  will  grow  more  and 
more  definite.  No  attempts  to  expressly  teach  the  "how  many" 
or  the  ''how  much"  should  be  made. 
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ur  iiie     now  iiiucn     siiuuiu  ue  Jiiaue. 

The   following  incidents,   if  properly   motivated,   all   aid  i 
giving  the  child  a  clear  conception  of  number : 

1.  Counting  children  (in  order  to  get  sufficient  material)  ; 
counting  material  to  be  distributed;  counting  objects  for 
some  special  reason. 

2.  Measuring  (to  get  size  required  for  construction). 

3.  Recognizing  %  and  %  in  paper  folding,  block  building 
and  distributing  materials. 

4.  Suggestion  of  group  of  twos,  threes,  fours  and  fives  in 
marching,  stick  laying,  building,  sharing,  threading  beads, 
clapping  and  tapping  for  rhythmic  exercises,  stick  printing 
and  other  decorating,  also  pictures  in  which  groups  appear. 

5.  Sense  games  to  give  experience  in  judging  form,  size, 
weight,  and  comparative  dimensions  of  objects. 

6.  Symbols  introduced  merely  as  pictures,  or  sometimes  as 
means  of  identification  of  chairs,  tables,  books. 

7.  All  number  work  to  be  incidental. 


IV.  Manual  Arts. 

Through  the  medium  of  construction  or  hand-work,  the  child 
is  enabled  to  vary  the  expression  of  his  thoughts;  he  gets  control 
of  his  muscles — particularly  arm  and  hand,  opportunity  is  afford- 
ed for  the  child's  exercising  a  faculty  for  arrangement  and  re- 
arrangement to  more  purpose  and  with  more  pleasure  when  sup- 
plied with  his  natural  playthings — blocks,  large  and  various- 
shaped  pieces  of  wood,  paper,  or  card-board,  sand,  clay,  spools, 
string,  crayons,  scissors,  paste,  even  hammer  and  nails  if  possible. 

The  construction  work  will  consist  of — 

1.  Building,  with  blocks,  boxes,  pieces  of  wood,  or  simply 
blocks. 

2.  Modelling  in  sand  or  clay. 
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3.  Cutting  and  folding  paper  to  make  various  articles  to  be 
used  in  project. 

4.  Making  waggons,  cars,  airplanes,  etc.,  with  scraps. 

5.  Making  patterns  or  designs  with  rings,  sticks,  etc 

6.  Decorating  articles  made  by  use  of  child's  owii  stencil,  stick- 
prints,  scrap  of  paper  pasted,  lines  drawn  with  ruler. 

7.  Drawing  of  articles  of  interest — flowers,  birds,  houses,  trees, 
animals,  using  colored  'crayons,  also  illustrations  of  events, 
pictures  of  anything. 

Let  this  be  a  period  when  they  attempt  anything,  con- 
sider it  picture  writing  rather  than  artistic  expression. 
Encourage  any  attempt  and  do  not  always  suggest  a  better 
way,  but  a  great  many  hints  may  be  given  without  destroy- 
ing the  originality  and  yet  improving  the  technique. 

V.  Music. 

At  a  very  early  age  nearly  all  children  are  susceptible  to 
rhythm.  Since  much  of  their  first  interpretations  of  the  thoughts 
of  others  was  made  by  attention  to  varying  tones  and  tone  re- 
lations, children  are  especially  sensitive  to  them.  Music  exercises 
are  of  great  value  in  the  development  of  the  ^Vhole  child." 

For  fear  that  in  the  cases  of  many  children  the  richest  musical 
experience  they  may  have  will  be  only  that  of  school  days,  it  is 
important  that  an  early  beginning  be  made  with  an  abundance 
of  rote  songs.  Individual  singing  should  be  of  everyday  occur- 
rence in  this  Grade. 

The  children  should  hear  plenty  of  good  instrumental  music. 
The  exercises  should  be  many  and  varied,  including: 

1.  Listening  to  instrumental  music. 

2.  Singing  and  listening  to  singing. 

3.  Memorizing  simple  songs. 

4.  Marching  to  music,  also  recognizing  and  responding  in 
movements  to  various  rhythms. 

5.  Practice  in  sense  games  in  recognizing  notes  that  are  alike, 
high  and  low. 

6.  Rhythmic  movements  as  preparation  for  writing  exercises, 
crayon  or  large  pencil  on  blank  paper,  or  with  chalk  on 
blackboard,  strokes,  curves,  circles,  etc. 

7.  Introduction  of  Toy  Orchestra  with  any  kind  of  tinkling 
instruments,  china,  horseshoes,  blocks,  little  bells,  etc. 

8.  Special  attention  to  monotones  or  tone  deaf.  A  little  care 
at  the  beginning  may  eradicate  the  trouble. 

VI.  Nature  Studies. 

The  aim  in  Nature  Study  is  to  develop  a  sense  of  delight  in 
Nature  and  to  strengthen  the  kinship  with  living  things  through 
interesting  play  with  Nature  material. 
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1.  Observation  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  sky,  the 
clouds,  rain,  snow,  the  sunset,  the  rainbow,  shadows  indoors 
and  out,  long  and  short  days,  the  seasons. 

2.  Care  of  living  animals,  as  a  cat,  a  kitten,  a  rabbit.  Picture 
books  of  animals  used  daily.  Sounds  of  animals  imitated. 
Observing  life  in  the  aquarium. 

8.  Care  of  the  caterpillar,  its  cocoon,  the  butterfly  or  moth, 
ants,  flies,  spiders,  bees. 

4.  Planting  flowers  and  vegetable  seeds  in  the  springtime;  fall 
planting,  watering  plants. 

5.  Naming  plants,  flowers,  fruit,  grains,  autumn  leaves,  dried 
grasses,  and  grains  used  in  decorating  pictures. 

6.  Sorting  and  arranging  seeds,  shells,  pebbles,  leaves. 

7.  Observing  nests  and  other  homes  of  animals.  Learning 
names  of  natural  objects  common  in  their  immediate  en- 
vironment. 

Note. — The  children  handle  and  play  with  these  natur- 
al objects,  learning  their  names,  colors  and  uses;  there  is 
no  formal  study  of  them. 

8.  Care  of  plants  in  the  room. 

VII.  Ethical  Training. 

By  engaging  in  the  social  activities  of  the  Introductory  Grade 
in  which  there  are  produced  conditions  typical  of  general  social 
life,  whether  of  childhood  or  of  later  years,  the  child  may  prepare 
for  social  life  of  the  school.  As  far  as  the  formation  of  ideals  of 
conduct  is  concerned,  the  child  in  school  is  influenced  chiefly 
by  the  conduct  of  his  companions  and  the  personality  of  his 
teacher.  The  formation  of  right  and  useful  habits  arises  out  of 
the  possession  of  right  feelings.  Good,  stories  are  of  great  value 
in  arousing  these;  an  intimacy  with  Nature's  children  exercises 
them ;  well-conducted  work  and  play  give  abundant  scope  for 
practising  and  establishing  them,  but  the  most  potent  fact  in 
ethical  training  is  the  personality  of  the  teacher. 

Ethical  training  may  be  given  indirectly  through — 

1.  Appropriate  conversations,  pictures,  stories,  and  songs. 

2.  Punctuality  and  cleanliness  enforced;  care  of  room. 

3.  Acts  of  politeness  and  kindness  encouraged  and  frequently 
suggested. 

4.  Instrumental  music  used  to  arouse  and  to  quiet. 

5.  Care  of  animals  and  plants. 

0.  Character  study  in  observation  of  birthdays,  celebrations, 
anniversaries,  etc.     (See  Course  of  Study — Citizenship.) 

7:  Pride  in  and  respect  for  the  school,  the  flag  on  the  school 
and  in  the  class-room,  the  streets,  parks  and  public  build- 
ings of  the  City. 
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8.  Sympathy,  pleasant  tones  of  voice. 

9.  Flaying  church,  party,  house,  store,  meeting  on  the  street, 
with  consideration  for  others  as  the  main  idea. 

10.  Responsibility  for  class  conduct  at  play  time. 

VIII.  Reading  and  Phonics. 

Educational  effort  spent  upon  the  ^^beginner''  is  generally  the 
more  successful  the  more  the  discovery,  quickening  and  cultiva- 
tion of  mental  powers  has  been  the  chief  aim,  or  end  in  view. 
For  the  Introductory  Grade  teacher,  nothing  is  so  important  as 
the  child's  physical  and  mental  condition  and  the  development 
of  power  generally.  That  the  child  learns  to  read  is  secondary 
in  importance  to  whether  the  child  is  ready  to  learn  to  read. 

It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  'challenge  to  interpret  is 
one  the  mental  powers  of  the  young  child  respond  to  naturally, 
readily  and  quickly.  Interpretation  is  always  a  popular  game 
with  children.  When  word  symbols  are  the  material  used  for  the 
mind  to  work  upon,  skill  in  the  game  of  interpretation  is  equival- 
ent to  ability  to  read. 

(For  suggestions  respecting  selection  of  material  for  the 
,j;ame  in  Introductory  Grade,  see  Course  of  Study,  Reading,  Grade 
I,  first  half-year.) 

Phonics: 

1.  (lames  in  sound,  e.g.,  similar  initial  sounds. 

2.  Orders  given  in  broken  words. 

3.  Later,  words  in  same  family. 

4.  After  several  words  are  recognized  having  similar  initial 
and  end  symbol,  symbol  may  be  noted  with  sound. 

(Ascertain  preference  of  next  teacher)  s,  m,  c,  k,  f,  h,  j,  r,  t. 

Rrading: 

1.  This  must  never  be  a  task  but  rather  a  treat  as  other  games 
have  been. 

2.  Words  should  be  introduced  when  interest  is  keen,  or  by 
request.  Take  it  for  granted  they  know  it  as  they  do  a 
child's  name. 

3.  Play  games  by  substituting  words  for  nine  pins,  for  bean 
bags,  admission  tickets  for  show,  seats  on  merry-go-round, 
musical  chairs,  so  that  it  is  to  his  own  interest  to  know 
words,  not  that  the  teacher  is  at  all  anxious.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  verbs  and  adjectives  suitable  for  varied  use 
are  introduced. 

Preparation — Making  Scrap  Books  and  Matching  Words. 

4.  Reading  may  begin  with  drawings.    I  see  a     A ^  .    So 

on  endlessly.  A  |  [  \  can  see;  bringing  in  the  ludi- 
crous which  appeals  to  the  least  interested.  Adjectives 
can  bo  introduced  in  the  same  way. 
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5.  Later  they  may  read  conversation. 

let    Speaker:  I  can  run. 

2nd  Speaker:  So  can  I.     I  can  jump,  too. 

Srd  Speaker:  So  can  I.    1  can  skip,  too. 
or — I  can  run.    What  can  you  do?     (Child's  choice.) 
or — I  am  a  house.    What  are  you? 

6.  Story  cards  can  then  be  prepared  containing  same  verbs, 
adjectives  and  prepositions. 
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